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Part-time Employment in High Schools’ 


R. R. Rosprnson 


Personnel Director, Joliet Township High School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 


A generation or so ago, when our Out of an enrollment of approxi- 
population was predominantly rural, the mately 2200, over five hundred pupils 
home farm and the village industries were gainfully employed at some form 
furnished healthful part-time employ- of part-time work, and their total earn- 
ment and valuable vocational experience ings were between $1800 and $1900 per 
for our youth; but today, with our ur- week. Of this number, over three hun- 
ban population and a complex industrial dred secured employment through the 
system, we are confronted with the ne- High School Personnel Department, 
cessity of supervising the vocational ex- while the names of three hundred more 
perience of high school boys and girls, remained on file. 
who have become an important factor Parents who find that their children 
in the economic life of the community. must earn at least a part of their ex- 

The first step is to secure definite and penses during the high school period, 
adequate information. With this ob- and local employers who offer part-time 
ject in view, a study of part-time em- work, may consult Table 1 to find the 
ployment of high school pupils, covering types of work ordinarily secured by 
the past two school years (1927-28 and _ high school students. 

1928-29) was made in the Joliet Town- ——— 
ship High School, with the results shown 1 By part-time employment we mean em 


bel ployment for wages, outside of schco! nours, 
ow. i.e., before school, after school, Saturday. etc 


9 
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TABLE 1. TYPES OF PART-TIME WORK AT WHICH HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS WERE EMPLOYED 








l 1927-28 
Kind of Work | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls 
| No.| % |No.| %j|No.| %|No.| & 











A. Saleswork—in General l 


1. Sales—grocery, bakery, dept. store, | 40) | 52/ | 55) | 65 
etc. | | | | | | 
2. Newsboys | 77 - 72 
3. Filling station attendant | 6 9 
4. Apprentice pharmacists } 65} =, 8 
5. Delivery 18, | aml 7 
6. Pass bills 6 _ | 4 | —| 
7. Window trimmer | Q| - l 
ds. Stock & shipping room 10) = 4 
lotal 162} 54.5} 52] 40.6) 160) 56.3) 65) 467 


B. Office Work 





1. General office | 3} | —| 7 — 
2. Stenographic tes 15| - | 10 
3. Bookkeeper l - 2 
4. Library attendant --! | 1} —| 1| 
5. Office attendant (doctor or dentist) —| 1} - 
6. Office boy | 15 ; —| 4 
Total | 19) 6.4) 17] 13.2 13} 4.5} 11] 7 
| 
C. Personal Service | 
1. Housework | 31| — | 31| 
2. Care of children oy | 14 : i 18} 
3. Waitress (restaurant, etc.) —| | 3 — | 5] 
4. Janitor or janitress } 6] 1} 8 | —| 
5. Usher | 3| | —| 4) | — 
6. Caddy, pin boy, etc. |} 9 —| | 12 _= 
7. Bell-boy 1} “~ 1| | —| 
8. Hospital orderly | | ; —~T —| 
9. Night club clerk | Bes | | i_- 
10. Checkroom attendant | | = | 2 —_ 
11. Bootblack 3| | — | 2} {|— 
12. Ticket collector (theater) 1| _ } 3 ae 
13. Apprentice barber 2| |— | —| | 
Total 33) 11.1) 49| 48.3] 43] 15.1] 54] 38.8 
| | 
D. Agriculture | | | | | 
1. General farm work | 10 i= 5| ‘Gas 
2. Market gardening fl | —| 2 = 
2 Care of garden and lawn “a ie a. | 
> of poultry s, etc. < J} , = 
PD a of poultry, bees, etc | 39] 131 ~| 321 113) _ 
| 
FE. Professional Service | 
1. Teacher (music, dancing, sewing, 1! "7 —| 4) 
dramatic art) } 
2. Asst. Physical Director aS ‘Bier 1| “7 
3. Accompanist, dancing sch. | 3 | 4 | 7 — 
4: Orchestra work 3] 10) 4) 311 7) 25) 4) 25 


Total 


(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 1 


TYPES OF PART-TIME WORK AT WHICH HIGH-SCHOO! 


PUPILS WERE EMPLOYED (continued) 


rades & Mechanical 

Helper in garage 

Helper in bakery 

Printing or typesetting 
Carpentry or cabinet making 
Electrician’s helper 
Teiephone line worker 
Telephone operator 

Sheet metal worker’s helper 
Stationary engineer's helper 
Helper in dry cleaning establishment 
. Welder 

Bottling machine (dairy) 
. Bottling works 
. Radio service 
. Paperhanger 

16. Cooper 

17. Marble cutter’s helper 

18. Elevator operator 

19. Factory worker 
Total 


Aint wre 


ooo™) 


why =o 


— 
te 


—_ 
a 


1927-28 1928-2 
Boys (Gsiris I s (,; a4 
\ N \ < 
12 8 
Y l 
3 ] 3 
3 1] 

l 
l ] 
- - . | 
| 
2 ] 
1} | - | 
- ; 
l a 
] 3 
] — ] 
- l 
| ? 
2| 2| 1| 
2] 3) 2) 3) 


' 


41/ 13.8 6} 4.7 10.2} 5) 3.6 





~ Grand Total 


| 297} 99.9] 128] 99.9] 284] 99.9] 139) 99.9 





Why do high school pupils secure 
part-time employment? Approximate- 
ly four hundred pupils so employed were 
each year asked this question, with the 
results shown in Table 2. A few could 
assign no particular reason, while others 
gave more than one motive. The boys 


FABLE 2. 


most frequently listed “Extra spending 
money,” “More spending money,” or 
“Additional spending money,” while 
several girls said: “More clothes,” “Ex 
tra clothes,’ “Nicer clothes,” etc. A 
significant number of the pupils paid a 
part, at least, of their school expenses. 


REASONS GIVEN BY HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS FOR 


SECURING PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 














| 1927-28 1928-29 

Reason | No | % | No | & 

1. Necessary to stay in school | 57 13.5 56 11.6 
2. To help parents 38 | 9.0 48 10.0 
3. To buy clothes and books | 2@ | 69 | 30 | 62 
4. Carfare 2 | 5 3 6 
5. Savings account Se 1) @ 6 1.3 
6. Money for college 3 7 5 1.0 
7. Vacation fund yf - 1 2 | 4 
8. Pay for music lessons 0 oO | 3 | 6 
9. Life insurance | = 2 0 0 
10. To buy band instrument : i er 0 0 
11. Experience 2 | 22 17 | 3.5 
12. Like to work | 12 2.8 24 5.0 
13. Occupy spare time . 2 oes 30 6.2 
14. Like to meet people 4 > a 0 | 0 
15. Spending money i} 231 | 549 258 | 53.5 
Total | 421 | 99.7 482 99.9 
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Fourteen per cent of the pupils em- 
ployed at part-time work intend to re- 
main permanently in that field. In 
almost every case such pupils were 
learning a trade or the management of 
a business. An usher was planning to 
become a theater manager, a stock boy 
hoped to manage a chain store, a milk- 
man’s helper looked forward to the time 
when he would own a dairy farm, while 
others were learning various trades. 

The wage for “ Housework”’ and “Care 
of children” averaged twenty-five cents 
per hour, or about the average for girls 
in all occupations; nevertheless, prac- 
tically all of the girls so engaged were 
dissatisfied with housework and looked 
forward to office or sales work as a 
“career.” This is especially significant 
in view of the fact that seventy-seven 
per cent of the adult women of the town- 
ship (according to U. S. census for 
1920) are in their own homes. 

A comparison of school marks of em- 


ployed and unemployed groups over a 
period of two years indicates that the 
school work of high school pupils en 
ployed outside of school hours is equal 
to that of unemployed pupils of lik 
mental ability. In some cases part-timy 
employment apparently motivated the 
school work and enabled the pupils 
employed to secure better school marks 
than their mental test scores would lead 
us to expect. At least there is no bes 
for excusing poor school work be 

of outside employment unless the tim 
devoted to such work is manifestly e 
cessive. 

Conclusion. In view of the valuable 
vocational experience secured, we ar 
justified in encouraging high school pu 
pils to_secure a reasonable amount oi 
part-time work—say five to twelve hours 
per week—assuming always that healt! 
is not endangered or participation 
worth-while extra-curricular 
unduly curtailed. 


activitie 


Self-Support and College Attainment 


Pau A. Witty and LuELLA ForEMAN 


University of Kansas 


This paper is an attempt to discern 
the effect of self-support upon the edu- 
cational attainment of college students. 

Ninety-six undergraduate women, en- 
rolled in the University of Kansas dur- 
ing the school year 1925-26, were 
studied. These women were earning 
fifty per cent or more of their current 
expenses.’ Data regarding this group 
were compared with similar data ob- 
tained for a comparable group which 
was not self-supporting. The groups 


1 This number includes all women enrolled 
in the University who were reported to be 
earning 50 per cent or more of their current 
living expense. 


were matched according to the follow 
ing items: chronological age, intelligence 
(mental test ratings), and classification 
in the University. 

It is of interest that the mean decile 
rank upon the Thurstone Psychological 
Examination for the ninety-six self-sup- 
porting students was 4.8. They repre 
sent therefore (as a group) average col 
lege students in their intelligence scores 

A comparison of the average intelli- 
gence rankings of the self-supporting 
students and the college students used 
in the control group led to the conclu 
sion that the differences in intelligence 
between the self-supporting and the non- 
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self-supporting students were negligible. 
This of course was expected because the 
pairing device was employed. 

A rating scheme was used to evaluate 
the scholastic attainment of the groups. 
The rating is arbitrary and differs some- 
what from other methods which have 
been used. Grades earned in all sub- 
jects were assembled for each student 
and assigned point values according to 
the following plan: 

A—7 points per hour 

B—5 points per hour 

C—4 points per hou 

D—3 points per hour 

F—1 point per hour 
An average rating was calculated for 
each student’s composite scholarship for 
one semester. Then the central ten- 
dencies and measures of variability were 
ascertained for the two groups. The 
average of the self-supporting group was 
4.53 and the average of the control 
group was 4.528. ‘The scholarship of 
the two groups is strikingly similar. 
This becomes even more apparent when 
measures of variability are employed. 
The central tendencies and the measures 
of variability are almost identical for 
the two groups. 

The relationship between the scholar- 
ship and mental ratings was determined 
by correlating the mental ratings with 
the scholastic ratings. Table I presents 
these data for the self-supporting stu- 
dents, 


TABLE I 


Coefficients of Correlation between Mental 
Ratings and Scholastic Ratings ! 


No. of Self-Supporting 
Cases Classification rand PE 
37 Freshmen 1 282 +.022 
24 Sophomore +.170 +.097 
15 Junior +..369 +.066 
20 Senior +.513 +.080 





1 The r’s are lower than they might have 
been if scores had been used in estimating 
mental ability. Decile ranks in intelligence 
ratings were employed. 
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The range in the amount of time spent 
weekly in earning self-support was from 


nine to fifty-six hours. The mean time 
for the entire group was 25.75 hours. 

Coefficients of correlation between 
time spent in earning self-support and 
scholastic achievement were found. The 
following table presents data: 


TABLE II 


Coefficients of Correlation between Time 


Spent in Earning Self-Support and 
Scholastic Attainment 
Class r and PE 
Freshman 122 +.109 
Sophomore 020 +.149 
Junior 363 +15 
Senior 262 +.130 


A comparison of the amount of school 
work carried by the 
group and the control group showed a 


self-supporting 


slight difference only, .72 hour per week. 
ly lower 


did the 


The control group had a slight 
average chronological age than 
self-supporting group in each of the four 
classes. The difference, however, was 
not significant. 

The foregoing data show that, for the 
group of self-supporting women stu- 
dents, the average amount of time de- 
voted to financially remunerative work 
was 25.75 hours weekly, the average 
amount of school work carried was 14.02 
hours each semester, and the average 
mental rating was 4.8. The average 
scholastic rating was 4.53 or (B—) for 
those who worked under these condi- 
tions. The data for the self-supporting 
and non-self-supporting groups corre- 
spond closely in the elements considered. 

It is of especial interest that a rather 
large number of the self-supporting stu- 
dents (who carried an average burden of 
twenty-six hours of work in earning 
their current expenses) fad the same 
success in scholastic endeavor as did 
students who were free from the neces- 
sity of working in their leisure. These 
data are diametrically opposed to cer- 
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tain statements which one often hears 
regarding students who are forced to 
work in order to exist while they attend 
college. One hears often that the work 
serves as a Salutary measure, that it 
actuates the student to greater zest for 
attainment and consequently results in 
excellent scholastic attainment. One 
hears also that the self-supporting stu- 
dent makes a great sacrifice in the way 
of scholastic attainment when he de- 
votes much time and effort to earning 
self-support. Neither hypothesis ap- 
pears to be sound (in the light of these 
data). The self-supporting and control 
groups earn about the same grades and 
they carry approximately the same num- 
ber of hours of school work." 

The writers stated previously that a 
low positive coefficient of correlation was 
found between the intelligence ratings 
of the students and their scholastic suc- 
cess as evidenced in semester grades. 

A further analysis of the mental test 
data was made. Four of the freshmen 
in the self-supporting group fell in the 
lowest decile upon the Thurstone Psy- 
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chological Examination. 


Their scholar. 
ship is not what would be prognosticat: 


from their mental ratings. None 
these students was doing failing work 
at the time of the investigation, yet each 
carried about an average amount oj 
school and spent many hour 
earning self-support. 

Three freshmen failed in forty per 
cent or more of their academic work 
they were consequently considered for 
dismissal from the university, since 
ruling holds that any college student 
who fails in forty per cent or more of his 
work is eligible for dismissal. It is note. 
worthy that these three students carried 
an enormous amount of work in an 
effort to earn self-support. Data ar 
presented in Table III. 

Data regarding the three freshmen 
who earned the highest mental ratings 
were next considered. These students 
carried much work outside school and 
an average school program; their schol- 
arship was average only or inferior 
Table IV presents these data. 

In Table V are presented data for the 


work 


TABLE III 
Data Regarding Three Seli-Supporting Freshmen Who Failed to Meet 
Scholastic Requirements 


No. of Hrs. No. of Hrs. 


Thurstone Average of School per Week Spent in 
Student Decile Rating Semester Grade Work Carried Earning Self-Suppori 
A 6 Fail 2 40 
B 8 Fail 13 49 
Cc 9 Fail 12 28 
TABLE IV 
Data Regarding Three Freshmen with Highest Mental Ratings 
Thurstone Average Hours of School Outside Work 
Student Decile Rating Semester Grade Work Carried (Hours per week) 
A 1 3.2 D+ 15 21 
B 1 4.66 B— 15 21 
Cc | 47 B— 15 28 
TABLE V 
Data Regarding Two Freshmen with Highest Scholastic Average 
Thurstone Average Hours of School Outside Work 
Student Decile Rating Semester Grade Work Carried (Hours per week) 
A 2 61 A— 12 24 
B 3 5.4 B+ 15 28 


1 These data were secured from the Regis- 
trar of the University of Kansas. 


two freshmen who made the highest 
scholarship average. 


The decile ratings 
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upon the Thurstone Test were two and 
three, respectively. 

A scholastic standing somewhat be- 
low C— was the average of the fresh- 
men with mental ratings in the 6-7-8-9 
deciles. These data suggest that mental 
ability is an important factor in deter- 
mining academic success. It is, how- 
ever, not as significant as many writers 
have asserted. In the sophomore group 
the Aighest scholastic rating was made 
by a student whose mental rating fell 
in the fourth decile; the lowest scholar- 
ship by a student with a mental rating 
in the first decile. The first student car- 
ried fewer hours and spent less time in 
earning self-support than did the second. 

The junior group showed no striking 
variation between mental ability and 
scholastic success. Scholarship and men- 
tal ratings exhibited a close relationship, 
with one exception only. One of the 
poorest records was made by a student 
whose mental rating was in the second 
decile. 

In the senior groups only the first six 
deciles of the mental test ratings were 
represented. It is apparent from these 
data that the selective factor accom- 
panying advanced classification in col- 
lege operates to eliminate many of those 
students who earn, as freshmen, ex- 
tremely low scores upon the so-called 
tests of intelligence. The highest schol- 
arship was earned by a student in the 
second decile and the lowest by one in 
the sixth decile. 

To study further certain elements 
which are pertinent to this study the 
following method was employed. Forty- 
five pairs of girls were chosen at ran- 
dom from the two larger groups of 
ninety-six. Extensive data were secured 
for each girlk Each member of each 
group reported the number of hours 
spent in study each week for nine suc- 
cessive weeks. 





The mean mental rating for each 
group was 4.17. The average scholar- 
ship for the self-supporting group was 
4.79, while for the control group the 
average was 4.53. An average of 23 
hours weekly was spent in financially 
remunerative work by the self-support- 
ing group. The average amount of time 
spent in preparation of school work was 
practically the same for both groups 
(about twenty-three hours). The dif- 
ference in scholastic averages was .26 
point in favor of the self-supporting 
group. The difference in study time 
averaged .88 hour more for the control 
group than for the self-supporting one. 
The differences are not of significance 
in either case. 

Scholarship ratings and mental rat- 
ings, and scholarship and hours of study, 
respectively, were correlated. Table 
VI presents the results for the self-sup- 
porting group. 


TABLE VI 


Coefficients of Correlation between Scholar- 
ship Rating, Mental Test Scores, etc. 
r between scholarship and mental rat- 


RRO REUSE ane be Ee .278 
r between scholarship and hours of 
SIE eascacscdskaasnamausaioucmebeielbaoaions 032 


between scholarship and self-support .111 
r between mental rating and hours of 


NE cisetaccceanididendenaeninnpention .289 
r between mental rating and self-sup- 

DOPE  nccccrcccocccscecsescosoressscososcesosoesses . 008 
r between study hours and self-sup- 

UIE scccsdnrcocmeniniebibininasiasammmpennteea .036 


(The probable errors are high for all of 
the coefficients listed above.) 


Conclusions. The data in regard to 
the self-supporting and control groups 
are suggestive. The conclusions are but 
tentative ones and should be corrobor- 
ated. The data presented in this paper 
suggest that self-supporting students 
are mentally and educationally the 
equals of their economically more fortu- 
nate classmates. The self-supporting 
and the control groups spend about the 
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same amount of time in preparation of 
their school work and succeed about 
equally well. One factor only of those 
studied appears to be of some positive 


scholasti: 
success in college. This is mental ability 
as gauged by the Thurstone Psychologi- 
cal Examination. 


significance in determining 


The Interview for the Job’ 


FRANK Morris 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston 


I assume that the primary reason for 
the existence of the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association is to place 
people in positions where their equip- 
ment can best be utilized for the benefit 
of society and, secondarily, for the bene- 
fit of the individual under consideration. 
Those of us who deal directly with pro- 
spective employees narrow our horizon 
from society to our own particular or- 
ganization. Sometimes we make the 
grievous error of letting some one or 
two appealing characteristics of the ap- 
plicant override all other considerations, 
and we are impelled to offer employ- 
ment to one who really has small chance 
to make progress in our line. This is 
really disloyal to our own organization 
and certainly an offense almost criminal 
to the individual applicant. We might 
say that you people direct him to the 
right church and we who do the actual 
employing usher him to the right pew. 

It is one of my multitudinous duties 
(and in these hot days I think of them 
as “‘multifarious’’) now and then to sell 
employment to young engineers. The 
work of an engineering department in 
any large casualty insurance company 
is the prevention of accidents to em- 
ployees in industry. May I say briefly 
that only two out of ten industrial work- 


1 Presented at the Summer Conference of 
the New England Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, held at Harvard University, July 23, 
1930, in cooperation with the Harvard Sum- 
mer School. 


ers who suffer personal injury are hurt 
because of machinery and, therefore, the 
problem of accident prevention has but 
little to do with engineering revision 
but it is concerned largely with educat- 
ing the management, the supervisors— 
and through them the employees—t 
exercise due care in the performance of 
their daily jobs. 

You ask me, “Why not, then, employ 
school teachers rather than technical 
school graduates?”’ My answer is that 
we have tried both and we find that the 
trained technical man is the better 
suited to this peculiar job. We have 
now a vacancy in our engineering staff 
and I must locate several likely candi- 
dates, sift them down to the finest grade 
analyze the most promising, and finally 
have those that appear to be the best 
prospects come in for a personal inter- 
view. Nine out of ten of the young men 
who reach my office do not know how 
to conduct themselves at this critical 


| stage and that, I maintain, is the fault 


of the institution from which they have 
“ah graduated. I don’t believe that this 
fault is peculiar to technical schools— 
not at all—and my purpose—my only 
excuse—for appearing on your program 
is to inject into your deliberations the 
plea that you use your influence to see 
that the extra-curricular activities that 
round out a man are duly emphasized 
and, moreover, that the school also 
makes certain that the graduate is 
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equipped to best display his wares to 
the prospective employer. 

Our organization does not hire help. 
We sell employment. We have no sen- 
iority rules in the engineering depart- 
ment. When a promotion is available 
for some engineer, that engineer who is 

vest qualified at the time gets the pro- 
motion. We don’t want men to stay in 
the engineering department too long. 
We never employ an engineer unless we 
believe that in the course of time he can 
develop into a supervisor or an executive 
with administrative capacity. We give 
them every opportunity to learn about 
yur business and we get a great kick out 
f seeing these young chaps grow in 
ibility. Thirty per cent of our branch 
offices scattered over the country are 
now being managed by former members 
f our engineering staff—not to mention 
several positions of even higher grade. 

Under these circumstances, isn’t it de- 
plorable that in most instances the 
young man at my desk doesn’t know 
how to conduct himself? Just get the 
picture. This chap has finished his col- 
legiate course at no inconsiderable cost 
of time and money—which may have 
meant many a sacrifice on the part of 
his parents; here is the open door to a 
career in which he may be a smashing 
success, and it is left to the interviewer 
patiently to carve into this fellow and 
take him apart to see of what he is 
made. I sometimes wonder whether 
these young men obtain jobs because of 
their learning or in spite of their lack 
of training in how to meet people and 
how to express themselves. 

Our work necessitates contact with 
business men and employers. There- 
fore, we require men of at least average 

stature, and weight only in proper pro- 
portion. Thirty years is about the top 
age limit for a beginner with us and 
single men are preferred, for we move 
















































our men to larger jobs without geo- 
graphical considerations and it is ob 
viously more difficult to transfer to a 
distant city two people—especially 
when one of them is 
folks don’t live there 

The application blank and photograph 
indicate that this man is a technical 
school graduate, that he is 5’ 11” tall, 
weighs 165, that he is single, has no 
objection to locating in any state, ete 


a woman whose 


On paper he looks good—and here he 
me! He looks scared 
to death, he’s a bit stooped, he blushes 
when he asks my 
this is my office, he trips on the thresh- 
like a fish, looks 
embarrassedly at the floor, and wonders 
what to do with his hat. His trousers 
haven’t been pressed since Easter and 
his shoes haven’t been shined since July 
4th. He wears a pink shirt and a red 
necktie, and if he shaved this morning 
he has a very rapidly growing beard. 
The alumni secretary of his school as- 
sumes that the interviewer is going to 
take a liking to this boy, so we get out 
our diamond-cutting tools and the mag- 
nifying glass and go to work. A bit ago 
I was a surgeon; now I am a diamond 
cutter—but no matter, we set to work 
to discover whether these surface indi- 
cations are evidences of deep-rooted 
slovenly habits or merely carelessness 
of the moment. But how many of us 
there are who have difficulty in over 
coming our first impressions! And I 
wonder if a long experience in interview- 
ing men hasn’t established certain sub- 
conscious rules that guide our decisions 
aright so that our first impressions 
should be given more weight than our 
second, Certainly if we interviewed two 
men at the same hour, one of whom had 
none of the shortcomings enumerated 
above, we would make short shrift of the 
careless chap. 


comes. Oh, woe is 


secretary outside if 


1 LK » 
old, shakes 


hands 
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“Well, Mr. Jones, I wrote you ten 
days ago that we had an opening; you 
sent me this application form. I’ve 
looked up your references and I asked 
you to come in. Here you are. Why 
do you want to go to work for this 
company ?”’ 

“Well, our alumni secretary said you 
were a good company.” Of course that 
reply merely indicates that the man isn’t 
concerned about what line he enters—he 
merely wants A JOB. He has had ten 
days in which to look us up, ten days in 
which to learn about us, our age, our 
progress, our financial standing, and so 
on, but all he knows about us is our ad- 
dress. How can we expect such a chap 
to analyze the accident situation in a 
plant and figure out the remedy? 

The interview is a most important 
event. With some young men it tran- 
spires that it was more important than 
getting his diploma, and I might even 
say that choosing one’s life work is al- 
most as important as choosing one’s 
life mate. Would that some of these 
young fellows exercised as much care in 
the one as they should in the other. 
Imagine a young fellow in love calling 
on the lady without looking his best. 
He’ll be embarrassed and he’ll probably 
sit on his hat, but the lady likes those 
evidences of imbecility—we don’t. 
There is no reason why a young man 
should permit his brains to be scattered 
during an interview for a job. The rea- 
son this does happen so often may be 
due to a feeling of helplessness because 
of his lack of knowledge about the de- 
tails of the job in view. But we don’t 
expect a man to know how to do our 
work—as a matter of fact we wouldn’t 
employ a man taught by some other 
company. Not knowing details of the 


job to come is an asset in our case. Al) 
we hope to find in our prospect is 2 
likeable personality—with nothing dis 
tracting in his make-up—equipped with 
a technical training and a desire to tie 
himself to an organization where earnes: 
application will certainly mean succes 
to him. The school can give him the 
first two—we'll give him the third. 
am not pleading for a preparation for 
an interview where the applicant w 
put on appearances, but I am suggest 
ing that in a college course of four year; 
the student should be so trained thar 
when this most important event arrives 
—the interview—-he will then posses: 
not only book learning but also the so- 
cial attributes that will make him like 
able, and in addition the mental agilit 
that will enable him to reveal his rea 
self. 

The young folks now being vomited 
periodically out of our colleges will mee: 
sterner competition than men of my 
class had to contend with, for a college 
degree is not so rare now and conse- 
quently it is not so much respected 
Then it was largely a matter of credit 
for what you were supposed to have 
learned, now “what you are” ranks well 
up with “what you know.” The grad- 
uates of today will be running things 
when we have been shoved aside. Some- 
times we feel that we are laboring up 
hill with the world on our shoulders 
These young folks have the world by 
the tail with a downhill pull. That’ 
a delusion of course—the “old mer 
dream dreams but the young men have 
visions” and “without visions a peopl 
perisheth.” Let’s make it easier for 
these young men by properly fitting 
them for getting a job as well as fitting 
them for a job. 
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Guidance for Wayward Boys 


A Study of the Wayward Boy and 
How He May be Rehabilitated 


ARNOLD LEVITAS 


Vocational Schools, New York City 


A most efficient way in which to take 
care of the misguided boys entering an 
institution of the reformatory type is 
being worked out by the authorities of 
York House of Refuge on 
Randall’s Island, in the Borough of 
Manhattan. This method does not con- 
sist of punishment, nor entirely of mili- 
tary discipline—both of which may en- 
ter into the plans—but through the at- 
tempt properly to prepare boys for a 
future career by means of effective edu- 
cation; through segregation, as related 
to separating the younger and more in- 
nocent boys from the older and more 
wayward ones; and, above all, through 
demonstrating to each boy that he is 
getting a “square deal.”’ 

This is a State institution, controlled 
by a Board of Managers, of which Mr. 
J. Sanford Barnes is president. The 
governors, the comptroller, and the at- 
torney-general are managers ex-officio. 
I was taken through the institution by 
Mr. Howard C. Parker, one of the two 
Assistant Superintendents. He is a man 
of wide experience in the work, and 
knows boys. My conversation with him 
convinced me that the managers made a 
wise choice when they placed him in 
charge of the vocational work. I spent 
nearly a whole day at the Refuge, and 
the foregoing opinion was confirmed. 

Approximately six hundred boys are 
cared for. The House of Refuge also 
operates a farm-site of 450 acres at 


i 


the New 


Yorktown Heights, N. Y., and maintains 
a vast expanse of garden at the rear of 
the institution at Randall’s Island. For 
farming and gardening the effort is made 
to select boys who come from rural dis- 
tricts. 

All boys received into the institution 
are committed by the courts of the State. 
During the year ending July 1, 1928, 
boys came from thirty-four different 
counties. In this institution there is no 
provision for dark, isolated cells for con- 
fining these boys. The divisional sys- 
tem seems to care for that contingency. 
The superintendent feels that he has in 
his charge some boys whom it is better 
to separate almost entirely—for a short 
period, at least—from other boys, and 
several divisions have been created of 
which the “F” division takes care of the 
most difficult cases. I observed this 
division of boys at work, operating the 
engine and hoist in unloading coal from 
a barge anchored alongside the Refuge 
dock. Approximately twenty-five boys 
were at work. I saw only one officer. 
Some boys were working two hundred 
or more feet away, and all seemed 
happy. The boys of this division are 
not always doing that type of work. 
Some have worked in the institution 
shops and other departments, or will 
work in them when reassigned. Others 
will go into farm work, either at the 
Refuge or at Yorktown Heights. 

The Superintendent of the institution, 
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Mr. Frederick C. Helbing, writes in his 
annual report, as follows: 

“Since January, 1905, which covers a 
period of 24 years and 6 months, we 
have endeavored to keep track of our 
paroled inmates until their 21st birth- 
day. Since that date we have paroled 
6,549, and on June 30, 1929, this num- 
ber was recorded as: 

Doing well . 3,628, or 55.40 per cent 


Not doing well ........... 1,683, or 25.70 per cent 
Whereabouts unknown 1,238, or 18.90 per cent 


The boys at the House of Refuge are 
organized into a regiment, properly offi- 
cered and militarily listed by the State 
of New York as the 103d Regiment, 
Corps of Cadets. The Colonel, Majors, 
Captains and Regimental Adjutant are 
employees of the institution. A _ full 
military band, under direction of a 
bandmaster and an assistant, is main- 
tained. Colonel Joseph P. Healey, of 
the State Guards, is the military in- 
structor, and acts as colonel of the regi- 
ment. 

At the rear of the institution there is 
an excellent and spacious parade ground. 
This was formerly a sunken marsh, over 
which the tides ebbed and flowed. The 
former superintendent spent several 
years in filling in this vast expanse of 
waste, and today the results of this 
work are truly wonderfui to behold. 
Only compare this enormous task to 
that completed by the Government on 
Gouverneur’s Island. Considering the 
means at the disposal of the superin- 
tendent, his task was as great as that of 
the Government. 

A parole and investigation depart- 
ment is maintained. Mr. Roland H. 
Herrington is the chief parole agent. 
Five men are employed in this depart- 
ment. The superintendent contends 
that every boy, before he is paroled, 
should have a job to which to go, and 
should be on the job immediately after 


leaving the House of Refuge. That ; 
the rule. One of the duties of the 
parole department is to see that work 
is provided. Positions are secured by 
the institution in most cases. If em 
ployment is secured by friends or par 
ents, the parole department investigates 
the prospective job. If the work is 
suitable and all conditions are what they 
should be, the boy is allowed to take 
up the work. 

Training is afforded in the following 
stated trades and occupations for voca 
tional education at the House of 
Refuge: 


Baking and Cooking 

Boys’ Kitchen 

Teachers’, Matrons’, and Officers’ Din 
ing-Room and Kitchen 

Barber Shop 

Class in Blacksmithing 

Classes in Carpentry 

Electrical Class 

Farm and Garden 

Class in Horticulture 

Laundry Work 

Machine Shop 

Forge Practice 

Tin-Smithing 

Hospital 

Masonry 

Painting 

Military Band 

Wall-Painting and Decorating 

Photography 

Telegraphy 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Shoemaking 

Steam-Fitting 

Electrical and Steam Engineering 

Tailoring, Clothing 

Stenography 


Under the law, all boys committed 
to the New York House of Refuge re- 
main subject to its jurisdiction during 
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For the purpose of the 


their minority. 
reformation of the children committed 
to their care, the managers under sec- 


tion 6 of chapter 126, Laws of 1824, 
have established a system for determin- 
ing the period of detention of the in- 
mates, which in substance is as follows: 
A debit and credit account of marks 
is opened with each inmate as received, 
under which an inmate of ordinary and 
average good conduct becomes entitled 
to a parole after a detention for a period 
of time, as may be determined by the 
Reception and Parole committee; excess 
is due to the inmate’s own conduct, 
which has resulted in the balance of 
marks being against him. Misconduct 
lengthens the time of detention. The 
average period of detention for those 
serving their first commitment is be- 
tween eighteen and twenty months. 
Since the opening of the institution, 
January 1, 1825, the whole number of 
children under its care has been 37,193. 


Cee AY 


5,006 
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37,193 
Showing the Parentage of the 246 Children 


Received during the Year Ending 
June 30, 1929 


WHITE Protestant Catholic Hebrew Total 
ee ee 5 7 
ne l J a 
Czecho-Slovakia .. 2 2 
.. ae 1 
| ae 4 a 
eae 3 3 
5 3 3 
ee 3 3 
BI elsatitiotendscane 60 60 
ee ee 4 4 
. ee 26 26 
Porto Rico ............ 1 1 
See 1 3 4 
NS ea ] 1 
NO 1 1 
eS i 1 
Sweden ecavecspesecsouece 2 2 
United States ........ 29 28 l 58 

COLORED 
Porto Rico ........++ l 1 
United States ....... 47 5 52 
TIRICROW  ocecccesscesse l l 
West Indies .......... 6 ] 7 








The educative work comprises a grad 
ed school of the type of the comme 
elementary school, with vocational edi 
Miss Lillian E. Lo 
The staff consists of a 


cation a feature. 
is the principal. 
vice-principal and eighteen teachers, in- 
cluding a teacher of music. Two les- 
sons a week in music are given to all 
pupils. 

Mr. Howard E. Parker, second as 
sistant superintendent, is the vocational 
director. The aim is to train intelligent 
workmen—such as will have an assured 
future when they leave the institution 
The Refuge authorities recognize that, 
in order to prepare efficient workmen, 
it is necessary to include in their pro- 
gram an academic education; but they 
also realize that this education will be 
most helpful when it is made to fit par- 
ticularly the needs of the trades—first, 
as a general educative influence, and 
secondly, as a theory for some particu- 
lar activity. 

Practically all the vegetables for the 
tables of the teachers, officers, and ma- 
trons, as well as the boys, are supplied 
from the garden of the Refuge and from 
the farm at Yorktown. A bakery is 
maintained which supplies everything in 
that line. All clothing, except shoes 
and socks, is made at the institution. 

The many activities of the institution 
furnish an incentive for industry. The 
routine and trade work of each depart- 
ment is organized into graded steps or 
stages of progress, from the simplest and 
least difficult task to the more compli- 
cated problems. These graded stages 
serve to act as guides to present routine 
shop work and practical repair work of 
the institution and as motives for the 
new apprentices and for those who are 
advancing. 

As evidence of the superior quality of 
this type of education over that of the 
ordinary public school, it may be stated 
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Showing the Offences of 246 Children Received during the Year 
Ending June 30, 1929 





COMMITMENTS FROM 





























dren’s Other Courts 
— Courts 
OFFENCE | | Misde- - | Wayward y 

meanors| Felony| Minors | Total; 
Assault | 2 | aes | 2 
Assault 3rd Degree | | 
Surglary 25 . y 
Burglary 3rd Degree ? | 2 
Dangerous weapons (possession) l 3 4 
Deserting Home 20 | 20 
Destruction of property l l 
Disorderly conduct 4s l 
Drugs, possessing ] 
Escaping from State Agr. & Ind. School 4 | 4 
Forgery l 
Impairing morals of a minor ] 4 5 
Larceny, Grand 11 s 4 1 
Larceny, Ist Degree | 2 | | 2 
Larceny, Grand 2nd Degree > I 5 
Larceny, Att’d 2nd Degree l l 
Larceny, Petit ao | 39 | 88 
Malicious Mischief 1 | 1 | 2 
Operating Motor & leaving place of accident | 1 | 1 
Rape 1 l 
Receiver Stolen Property | 1 | 
Revolver (possession) 6 5 | 1! 
Robbery 6 l 7 
Sodomy 1 ] 
Transferred from N. Y. Catholic Protectory 9 9 
Transferred from Jewish Protectory 1 ] 
Transferred from Children’s Village 1 l 
Transferred from Colored Orphan Asylum 3 3 
Transferred from Letchworth Village 1 l 
Ungovernable child 6 6 
Unlawful entry 8 | 8 
Unlawfully operating coin box 1 1 
Vagrancy 1 l 
Violation Cont. School Law 1 | 1 
Wayward Minor | 14 14 

| 128 {| 90 | 14 14 | 246 


that in the latter institution the aca- 
demic courses are so independent of any 
practical application that a good deal of 
the knowledge gained there is soon for- 
gotten. 

The insufficiency of the average gram- 
mar school education is particularly 
noticeable in the schools where boys of 
the seventh and eighth grades are sent 
to trade classes for industrial training. 
Their impracticability and helplessness 
during the first few months are quite ap- 


parent, and it is due to the fact that 
their fundamental education has been 
devoid of any practical elements. They 
gradually apply themselves, however, 
and slowly lose their awkwardness. In 
time they not only become proficient in 
their work, but improve also in their 
academic studies. 

At the House of Refuge an effort is 
being made to ascertain just what to 
teach as related to the common branches 
With that end in view, everyone con- 
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Total Number of Cases Given Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Test, 243 


- Intelligence Quotients 


65% - 
Very Supe Supe — * | | Bor- 
rior Ir rior In- det I mbe 
C. A.| Genius | telligence |telligence | Average Dull | line |Moron) cile Idiot 
Above Below 
140 120-140 110-120 | 90-110 — | 80-90 | 70-80 | 50-70 | 20-50 20 |Total 
12-13. 7 on 2 6) 1 l 10 
14 7 | si § 4 19 
4-15 | 5 3 9 10 28 
15-1¢ 15 15 23 52 2 107 
6-17 11 10 18 27 6 
17-18 3 l 5 l 10 
hf 19 ] l 2 
)-20 l l 
l 40 41 57 101 3 Totals | 243 
The average chronological age of the The average M. A. is 11 years, 6 mont 
e 243 cases is 15 years, 11 months, 1 day. The average I. Q. is 74.39 


nected with the schools there is study- 
ing boys and the economic and voca- 
tional conditions and methods. They 
take note of the boy’s weaknesses as 
related scholastically to any subject; his 
fluency in oral and written expression; 
his general efficiency and inefficiency. 
They are attacking the English proposi- 
tion in a very practical manner. One of 
these lessons provides for the pupil’s 
standing before the classes and express- 
ing himself orally. They recognize that 
it will be necessary for the boy to “talk 
up” for himself. The problem of teach- 
ing the geography of the United States 
is being worked out by means of their 
own original outline. I was informed 
by the director that he believed that ma- 
terial progress is being made all the time, 
and that every year shows some ad- 
vancement in this direction. They have 
conceived a project, as relates to the 
subject of geography, which appears to 
me to be the most practical method of 
dealing with the matter with which I am 
conversant. The method brings re- 
sponse on the part of the pupil. The 
teachers are now attacking the subject 


of history in the same way—pooling the 
ideas of the entire staff. 

All the mathematics for the element- 
ary grades is practical—board meas- 
ure, applied to the practical work of the 
institution; excavating, practically ap- 
plied; masonry, stone and brick. Much 
practical work is performed in masonry. 
One method utilized for culling mathe- 
matics was to send a teacher to one of 
the shops to compile arithmetic on that 
particular trade, because much work was 
under way in that shop. When she had 
arranged the material in proper form, 
copies were made for use in each class 
of the school. 

The plan for vocational education is 
being worked out systematically, and 
affords the most practical type of learn- 
ing. Four teachers teaching a voca 
tional subject as their regular academic 
work were found to be at work with 
their pupils. 

When the boys intended for a certain 
trade training have acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of trade operations, they 
are organized into a class for regular 
academic work coordinated with that 
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trade. The teacher is not only teaching 
mathematics of the trade, but English, 
history, geography, etc., as applied to it. 
In the teacher’s classroom she has vari- 
ous concrete illustrations of materials 
and tools used in the trade. Boys em- 
ployed in the carpentry classes, mason- 
ry, electrical work, printing, etc., are 
receiving a similar type of instruction. 
These pupils also receive instruction in 
the kind of drawing appropriate for va- 
rious purposes in their work, as archi- 
tectural and mechanical. Another male 
instructor teaches freehand drawing and 
art. 

The shop instructor and the academic 
teacher work in harmony. For instance, 
the beginner in the printing class re- 
ceives practical instruction as well as 
theoretical training. The same pupil in 
the academic room is instructed in the- 
ory befitting his work as a beginner in 
the trade. Practical instruction is also 
afforded the pupils in the graded classes. 
The teachers of these classes are organ- 
ized into a drawing class, and the 
teacher of drawing conducts the class at 
frequent intervals. In turn, the teachers 
take up drawing with their pupils at 
regular class sessions. The teachers are 
also in constant touch with a competent 
superintendent of construction and, in 
that way, have learned to read and draft 
even the very complicated plans. 

These methods permit of the teachers 
becoming sufficiently proficient, so that 
they can go before their classes and 
evolve problems then and there. They 
can compute the time required to re- 
move the earth from a plot of ground. 
If halls are to be erected, they know 
the method of computing costs, etc. 

In the classroom there exists an al- 
most perfect deportment. One of the 
teachers remarked: ‘The boys give me a 
square deal because they are getting a 
square deal from me.”’ The sympathy 


which exists between teachers and pupils 
is something not usually found in the 
average public school. The _ teachers 
like their charges and do everything pos- 
sible to create agreeable conditions 
They actually seem to be conscien- 
tiously interested in the future of the 
boys and in their welfare; and this spirit 
is manifested throughout the institution, 
from the superintendent down. 

One of the interesting features of the 
classroom is the reading by the teacher 
to the boys of such news from the daily 
papers as she finds would be useful t 
them. Thus they receive the proper 
kind of information. The work is corre- 
lated with history, geography, and other 
subjects. For instance, during the World 
War maps were drawn by boys in the 
drawing classes. These maps were then 
blueprinted and used in the classrooms 
in connection with the news. Present- 
day maps of Germany were made. Maps 
were also drawn in connection with 
ocean flights by aeroplanes and dirigi- 
bles. 

The periodical Current Events is used 
in a very practical manner, as much 
work in English is based on current 
events. The boys are given an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the matters that come 
up and are thus helped to develop con- 
fidence and mentality. Boys may read 
Current Events, but daily papers are 
forbidden them. However, pupils may 
take books and magazines to their dor- 
mitories. There they may read until 
nine o'clock in the evening. 

The institution maintains a _ large 
steam and electrical power plant. An 
artificial ice plant supplies all the ice 
required. The vocational classes are 
accomplishing a large amount of prac- 
tical work. One instance may be cited. 
During the year a brick addition to the 
power house was erected. The boys 
employed in the trades represented by 
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the work required, under direction and 
supervision of their vocational instruc- 
tors, erected the structure. The same 
would have cost approximately $4,000. 
When the work was completed the in- 
structors in steam and electrical en- 
gineering installed a large new engine 
and dynamo, the electrical class con- 
tributing. An entire rearrangement of 
two old engines and dynamos together 
with the transfer of the ice machine was 
effected. The installation of the new 


machines and rearrangement of the 
plant on contract saved the State many 
dollars. While this work was under way, 
pupils in the trade classes represented 
were kept constantly on the job. 

To detail all the practical work ac- 
complished at the House of Refuge 
during the last year would require many 
pages of this magazine, but they furnish 
nearly all the work necessary to keep 
building and machinery in good condi- 
tion and repair. 


Organizations with a National Program 


of Guidance 
Epwin W. Davis! 


Assistant Director of Vocational Department, Brooklyn Central Y. M. ( 


In this year of national census-taking 
we vocational counselors might well 
note our own progress and status. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing more interesting 
to a developing body than to measure its 
growth. The vocational guidance move- 
ment is not only developing but it is 
still in its adolescence. Another motive 
prompting such a study is the recogni- 
tion that the growth of vocational guid- 
ance requires the cooperation of many 
social groups. Individuals and associa- 
tions outside the profession of vocational 
guidance must increasingly share in this 
great task of helping each individual to 
find the right vocation. 

We have long recognized the fact that 
social problems cannot be handled alone 
by any single group. For example, 
health is dealt with not only by physi- 
cians but by schools, private founda- 
tions, religious institutions, and numer- 
ous other bodies. High business stand- 
ards concern not alone professional busi- 
ness men but also clubs and associations 


1 This investigation was made under the 
direction of Dr. Harry D. Kitson, whose as- 
sistance is gratefully acknowledged. 
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of all sorts. Likewise unemployment, 
good roads, education, art, religion, and 
many other problems are championed by 
the concerted effort of many forces in 
the community. 

Vocational guidance is a social prob- 
lem and for its solution requires the con- 
centration of many social forces. From 
the inception of the movement certain 
social organizations have manifested a 
keen interest. J. D. Thompson, report- 
ing on Personnel Research Agencies in 
1920, listed a few national organiza- 
tions doing this work. In 1921 the Jun- 
ior Employment Division of the United 
States Department of Labor conducted 
an inquiry which showed that ten na- 
tional organizations were avowedly car- 
rying on vocational guidance. 

In order to see how much progress 
has been made in the past decade, a cen- 
sus has been taken covering all national 
organizations which were believed to be 
promoting the work. Though some of 
them were formed primarily to carry on 
vocational guidance, most of them are 
lay bodies. By this we mean organiza- 
tions having as their main function 
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something other than vocational guid- 


ance. A questionnaire was sent to sev- 
eral different national groups, while 
others were reached personally. The 


circular included the following ques- 
tions: 


Official name of national organization 





How many local organizations do you 





have 2, ——————— 
What per cent of them do you esti- 
mate are carrying on vocational guid- 





ance? ——— 
How many individual members do 
you have in the United States? 











Do they have age limits of persons 
guided? If so, what are they? 





Name and address of person who is 
officially in charge of your national 
vocational guidance activities. 





Statement of aims of your vocational 
guidance work (If this can be quoted 
from the constitution or from the 
minutes passed at some national con- 
vention, will you kindly insert quota- 
tions specifying the section of the 
constitution and the date and place of 
adoption? ): 
Vocational guidance is defined by he 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation as the “giving of information, 
experience, and advice which will as- 
sist the individual in choosing an oc- 
cupation, preparing for it, entering 
and progressing in it.” 

Thus the names of the organizations 
doing this work, the number of people 
participating directly or indirectly, and 
types of programs were obtained. The 
usual rules were adhered to in sending 
and following up the questionnaire. 
Some question arose as to whether any 
research group working on vocational 


guidance should be included in these na 
tional organizations. It was finally de- 
cided to include any organization which 
gathers and publishes its data on a na- 
tional scale with a stated vocationa! 
guidance purpose, though not necessaril; 
having local units. The giving of vo 
cational guidance was interpreted to be 
helping an individual to find the right 
vocation by any of the methods implied 
in the new definition of vocational guid- 
ance as formulated by the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. It was 
found convenient to classify the activi 
ties of a national program under four 
heads: aim, research or publications, c 
operation through speakers, etc., cour 
seling or placement. Organizations 
merely offering scholarships on a na 
tional scale were not included; likewise, 
those doing something which may indi- 
rectly help a person to find the right 
vocation but which are not organized for 
that purpose. College alumni groups, la- 
bor unions or organizations which d 
only placement work were not included. 

Results. Answers in some form were 
received from all but five of the organ- 
izations approached. Since more than 
half of them have their headquarters in 
New York City, much of the follow-up 
and verification could be done by per- 
sonal contact. 

A summary of the replies of those 24 
groups having a nation-wide program is 
shown in Table II. An average of 71 
per cent of the 25,691 local organiza- 
tions are estimated to participate in vo- 
cational guidance. This does not mean 
that 71 per cent of their five and a half 
million members are actually touched 
by this work, but that the program is 
actively before them and that they are 
more clearly cognizant of it than is the 
average non-member. It _ probably 
means also that if any sound legislation 
or other support for vocational guidance 
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were needed, 71 per cent of these five 
ind a half million members could be in- 
terested in it. It might mean for instance 
that these members could be enlisted 
in the support of legislation regulating 
quack vocational counselors or “racket” 
Here is a truly 
powerful force for promoting vocational 
guidance throughout the United States. 


employment agencies. 


rTABLI 
N nal Org i 
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[he comparison of our list with that 
reported by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1921 is interesting. 
If the number of national organizations 
doing vocational guidance is a measure 
of our expansion, we have more than 
doubled in less than a decade. In the 
present study, however, if the associa- 
tions with indirect commitments were 
included, our group would number near- 
ly thirty. Such organizations as the 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, De Molay, 
Parent-Teachers Association, and Red 
Cross would be included. 

Most organizations have no age limi- 
tations to persons guided unless the na- 
ture of their organization limits them. 
We often think vocational guidance pri- 
marily in terms of young people in high 
school or college, but a glance at the 
roster here presented shows that voca- 
tional guidance is being given to persons 
of all ages and conditions. 

Vocational guidance, like many other 


movements that have affected education, 
was initiated by private organizations. 
Later it was introduced into the schools 
Its very inception at Boston was under 
taken by a private citizen, Frank Par 
sons. So, in hundreds of communities, 
the people of school age are receiving 
This help 
often comes from organizations outside 


help in choosing a vocation 


the schools, because public-spirited men 
and women recognize a social need and 
seek to meet it. 


The fact that twenty organization 
have a person spe ifical y resp nsible 
for their national program of vocational 


1 


xuidance speaks well for the interest 
Indeed, the Y. M. ¢ \ 
1 


with its 1750 local organizations of al 


the movement 


most a million members has four men, 


excluding clerical help, on the staff of i 


National Council engaged at least partly 


in this work. Some New York City 
Y. M. C. A.’s in reporting a three-year 
experiment favor laying the whole em- 
phasis of their work upon guidance in 
educa- 


SOK ial 


the direction of health, 
tional, religious, moral, and vocational 
improvement. As this aim becomes dis 
seminated throughout the Y. M. C. A., 
it will require the employment of many 
more vocational counselors. The expan 
sion of programs in other social agencies 
will unquestionably increase the demand 
for professional vocational counselors 
Programs. Perhaps, more than any 
thing else, we are interested in the pro 
grams which organizations are promot- 
ing. These are summarized in Table 
Ill. All bodies having a national aim 
are doing something in one or more of 
the three functions of vocational guid- 


ance. Seldom does a group engage in 


TABLE II 


Summary of Replies from the 24 Organizations with National Programs 


Question (See I II III 
Questionnaire ) 
SI cnciiesissibbabenhsnnatiawaes 24 25,691 71 


IV V VI 
yes no _ notstated yes no 
5,637,506 8 9 7 20 4 
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merely one activity. As might be ex- 
pected, the best statement of aims is 
given by the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. The Kiwanis Club, 
the Institute of Professional Women’s 
Relations, and the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs also have well stated aims. An 
illustration is found in the recommenda- 
tions for local Kiwanis Clubs, formu- 
lated by their national committee: 

1. Cooperate with program of guid- 
ance under way in public schools. 

2. Have a definite plan of work that 
recognizes one or more of the basic 
steps in a guidance program. 

3. Have a definite plan for talks with 
individual pupils or with groups of 
pupils—don’t oversell. 

4. Have annual report from chairman 
of local guidance committee, indi- 
cating: 

a. What has been done (in some 
detail ) 

b. Lines of possible future activity 
in light of past year’s work. 

Research agencies and publications 
are invaluable in the service which they 
render. In testing and similar work the 
Psychological Corporation, the Person- 
nel Research Federation, and the Amer- 
ican Council on Education have made 
important contributions. The National 
Research Council, which did a valuable 
piece of this work some years ago, is 
the only agency besides the United 
States Veterans Bureau to have discon- 
tinued guidance. Pamphlets and other 
materials may be obtained from the gov- 
ernment agencies mentioned, the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, and 
the Child Study Association. 

The cooperation given by certain lay 
groups in the form of speakers, confer- 
ences, etc., constitutes one of the most 
popular forms of service rendered by 
them. About 46 per cent of these na- 


tional organizations furnish such serv. 
ice. Almost every city of 10,000 or 
more people has one or more of these 
organizations. If the local groups are 
not cooperating little encouragement is 
needed to persuade them to doso. The 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs have car- 
ried out some fine vocational confer- 
ences in the public schools of LaCrosse 
Wis., Battle Creek, Mich., and Williams- 
port, Pa. The bibliography accompany- 
ing this article refers to many other 
worthy projects which cannot be re- 
viewed here. 


TABLE III 
Types of Activities Included in National 
Programs of the Twenty-four 


Organizations 
Stated Research Cooperation Counseling 
Aim or or or 
Publications Speakers Placement 
20 15 11 13 
Too often vocational guidance is 


thought of as merely sitting down with 
an individual to counsel him about 
choosing an occupation or getting a job 
If this were all the guidance done, our 
programs would be meager and our 
placement work commercialized. Of the 
twenty-four organizations which report- 
ed twelve are known to be doing coun- 
seling and placement. The associates of 
Psychological Corporation stand ready 
in many communities to render expert 
testing service at nominal cost. Mortar 
Board does what almost all alumni and 
alumnae groups fail to do. It gives 
sound counseling along with its place- 
ment service. The Quota Club attempts 
“to properly place girls in such occupa- 
tions as they may best be fitted for by 
education and inclination.” Zonta has 
a Girl’s Work Program in each Club, 
some of which carry on vocational guid- 
ance and a Confederation Service Com- 
mittee working on “problems of older 
women in business.” The Y. W. C. A. 
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attacks the problem from the four points 
of opportunities, training necessary, re- 
turns in money and satisfaction, and 
chances for advancement to be expected. 
The Boy Scouts admirably make use of 
one of the best natural situations for 
advising. Through their merit badges, 
with its system of expert counselors and 
actual tryouts, valuable vocational guid- 
ance is given. Whether the Camp Fire 
Girls, Girl Scouts, and other similar 
groups do this on a national scale could 
not be ascertained, though some bodies 
certainly do it locally. The National 
Child Welfare Association distributes 
posters on vocational guidance. 

Local programs. Some mention should 
be made of the local programs sub- 
mitted by organizations which have no 
national program. Some of these said 
that the vocational guidance given is in- 
direct or incidental. This usually meant 
that in carrying out their main objec- 
tive, they find it necessary to include vo- 
cational guidance. Certain ones are do- 
ing placement work, others work with 
children, others research, and so on. A 
second group is interested in the work 
nationally and has local groups doing 
something concrete. They are large 
enough organizations to administer a na- 
tional plan, but through lack of methods, 
initiative of interested parties, or for 
other reasons it has not materialized. It 
is evident that some organizations need 
only some good technical advice to help 
them in formulating a national program. 
A third group is doing nothing concrete 
or practical about vocational guidance 
but is holding meetings about it, dis- 
cussing it, or hearing talks on it regu- 
larly. The one thing which these three 


groups have in common is that all recog- 
nize the necessity of doing something 
about a problem on a national scale. 
Whether they are able to solve it on a 
national scale is another thing. Whether 
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it is advisable for certain organizations 
to attempt a national vocational guid- 
ance program is still another question. 
Certainly there is something virile about 
local associations of people organizing a 
program of vocational guidance to the 
best of their ability in response to an 
existing situation. 

Here are some hints as to what a 
local or national organization might do 
to initiate action: 

1. For names of experts in your lo- 
cality, write to the Field Secretary of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Mr. Robert Hornock, 425 West 
123d Street, New York City. 

2. Survey roughly what is being done 
by other groups. 

3. Select specific objectives which can 
best be accomplished by your organiza- 
tion. 

4. Write to organizations doing those 
things and confer with expert advisers 
on how to set up your own programs. 

Conclusions. The most significant 
conclusions that may be drawn from 
this study are: 

1. The number of avowed national 
organizations is twenty-four—an_in- 
crease of more than 240 per cent in the 
past decade. 

2. All but two of the organizations 
which carried on vocational guidance in 
1921 are still continuing it. 

3. On the average, 62 per cent of the 
local groups of national organizations 
are doing vocational guidance. These 
comprise five and one-half million mem- 
bers. 

4. Their program shows that of the 
twenty-four organizations doing voca- 
tional guidance on a national scale, 
twenty have stated aims, fourteen do re- 
search or have publications, eleven co- 
operate or furnish speakers, and thirteen 
do counseling or placement work. 

5. Almost every organization has an 
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individual or a committee in charge of 
the national program. 

6. Vocational guidance cannot be car- 
ried on exclusively by any single or- 
ganization such as the public schools, 
but must be done by the community as 
a whole. 

7. Vocational guidance is given to 
persons of all ages. 

8. The replies show that some organ- 
izations were stimulated to greater ac- 
tivity by this inquiry. 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


1. This study should be made con- 
tinuous by reporting to the Field Secre- 
tary of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association any new organizations 
working in this direction. 

2. National organizations wishing to 
initiate or improve a program should 
communicate with some of the herein 
named organizations and with the Field 
Secretary of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

3. A similar study of organizations 
doing vocational guidance locally ought 
to be made to insure greater coordina- 
tion of efforts. 

4. The need seems to be not for more 
organizations but for more complete for- 
mulation of programs on the part of 
those now doing it and for closer co- 
ordination among organizations. 

5. A national vocational guidance 
program does not necessarily call for the 
expenditure of large sums of money for 
equipment and officers’ salaries, but 
rather for careful planning and wide- 
spread cooperation. 


The following is a list of organizations 
with a national vocational guidance pro- 
gram: 

Nationai Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 
Mr. Robert Hoppock, Field Secretary, 


425 West 123rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Personnel Research Federation, Inc 
W. V. Bingham, Director, 

29 West 39th St., 

New York, N. Y. 


The Psychological Corporation, 

Paul S. Achilles, Sec’y, 

3937 Grand Central Terminal Bldg.. 
Oe a tie 

American Council on Education, 
David A. Robertson, 

26 Jackson Pl., Washington, D. C. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education 

Frank Cushman, Acting Director, 

200 New Jersey Ave., N. W. Washing 
ton, D. C. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Rela 
tions, 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Director 

Greenboro, N. C. 


National Federation of Business and 


Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 


Miss Frances Cummings, Educational! 


Secretary, 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Miss Josephine Junkin, Research & Clul 
Service, 

1734 N. St., N. W. Washington, D. C 

Quota Club, International Inc., 

Miss Mary Russell Furman, 

1801 Keenan Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Mortar Board Fraternity, National Hon 
Soc. for Univ. Women, 

Miss Elsie E. Murray, Pers. Dir. & Nat 
Sec’y., 

80 E. Willis Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


National Board of Y. W. C. A. of 
U.S. A. 


Emma H. Phinney or Dorothy P. Wells, 


600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
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National Council of Y. M. C. A.., 
wi, oF Robinson, 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Boy Scouts of America, 
Daniel C. Baird, 
? Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Kiwanis International, 
M. C. Dietrich, 
165 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago, IIl. 


Knights of Columbus, 
Mark J. Sweany, 
45 Wall St., N. Y.C 


Rotary International 
Chesley R. Perry, Sec’y, 
211 W. Wacker Drive, 


{ hicago, Il. 


International Association of Lions Clubs, 
H. A. Hill, Ass’t Sec’y, 

332 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Confederation of Zonta Clubs, 

Harriett C. Richards, Ex. Sec’y 

Mrs. Olivia Johnson, 

Great Northern R. R. Station, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


National Child Welfare Ass’n, 
Katherine F. Frost, Exten. Sec 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


< 


Child Study Ass’n of America 
7 West 74th St., 
NM. 2. 


— 


U.S. Civil Service Commission 

Washington, D, C 

U. S. Department of Labor (Children’s 
Bureau ) 

Washington, D, (¢ 


U.S. Department of Interior 


Office of Education, 


Washington, D. C 

National Rehabilitation Ass’n 
W. F. Faulkes, Sec’y, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Editorial Department 


After a year of intensive study, the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection has just rendered 
its official report to President Hoover. 
Although we attended the final confer- 
ences at Washington November 19-22, 
we can mention only the high lights at 
this time. We shall have more to say 
later as the reports are presented in 
more tangible form. 

The Committee on Education and 
Training presented the needs of the 
child in an industrial age, and in view 
of the changing attitude of the home 
toward child care and training. “Lock 
step” in education was strenuously op- 
posed. President Hoover’s opening ad- 
dress placed much emphasis upon edu- 
cation and guidance. “Our children all 
differ in character, in capacity, in in- 
clination. If we would give them their 
full chance they must have that service 
in education which develops their spe- 
cial qualities. They must have voca- 
tional guidance.” 

Some of the phrases which developed 
in the discussion are indicative of the 
general trend of thought: 

“One visiting nurse is worth more 
than twelve policemen.” 

“Tt is a shame that a boy interested 
primarily in mechanics should be com- 
pelled to memorize the names of the 
wives of Henry VIII.” 

“We should not be so much concerned 
about getting one hundred per cent of 
the children in school as getting one 
hundred per cent children in school.” 

“The deliberations of this conference 
will be of interest only to the historian 
unless we interpret the findings in light 
of the needs of each local community.” 
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The Conference concluded that every 
American child has the right to the fol- 
lowing services in its development and 
protection: 

1. Every prospective mother should 
have suitable information, medical sv- 
pervision during the prenatal period, 
competent care at confinement. Even 
mother should have post-natal medica! 
supervision for herself and child. 

2. Every child should receive peri- 
odical health examinations before and 
during the school period including ado- 
lescence, by the family physician, or 
the school or other public physician, and 
such examination by specialists and such 
hospital care as its special needs may 
require. 

3. Every child should have regular 
dental examination and care. 

4. Every child should have instruc- 
tion in the schools in health and in 
safety from accidents, and every teacher 
should be trained in health programs. 

5. Every child should be protected 
from communicable diseases to which 
he might be exposed at home, in school 
or at play, and protected from impure 
milk and food. 

6. Every child should have proper 
sleeping rooms, diet, hours of sleep and 
play, and parents should receive expert 
information as to the needs of children 
of various ages as to these questions. 

7. Every child should attend a school 
which has proper seating, lighting, ven- 
tilation and sanitation. For younger 
children, kindergarten and _ nursery 
schools should be provided to supple- 
ment home care. 

8. The school should be so organized 
as to discover and develop the special 
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abilities of each child, and should as- 
sist in vocational guidance, for children, 
like men, succeed by the use of their 
strongest qualities and special interests. 

§. Every child should have some form 
of religious, moral and character train- 
ing. 

10. Every child has a right to a 
place to play with adequate facilities 
therefor. 

11. With the expanding domain of 
the community’s responsibilities for 
children, there should be proper provi- 
sion for and supervision of recreation 
and entertainment. 

12. Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits educa- 
tion, that deprives children of the right 
ef comradeship, of joy and play. 

13. Every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled or otherwise physically handi- 
capped should be given expert study and 
corrective treatment where there is the 
possibility of relief, and appropriate 
development or training. Children with 
subnormal or abnormal mental condi- 
tions should receive adequate study, 
protection, training and care. 

14. Every waif and orphan in need 
must be supported. 

15. Every child is entitled to the feel- 
ing that he has a home. The extension 
of the services in the community should 
supplement and not supplant parents. 

16. Children who habitually fail to 
meet normal standards of human be- 
havior should be provided special care 
under the guidance of the school, the 
community health or welfare center or 
other agency for continued supervision 
or, if necessary, control. 

17. Where the child does not have 
these services, due to inadequate income 
of the family, then such services must 
be provided to him by the community. 

18. The rural child should have as 





satisfactory schooling, health protection 
and welfare facilities as the city child. 

19. In order that these minimum pro- 
tections of the health and welfare of 
children may be everywhere available, 
there should be a district, county or com- 
munity organization for health educa- 
tion and welfare, with full-time officials, 
coordinating with a state-wide program 
which will be responsive to a nation- 
wide service of general information, sta- 
tistics and scientific research. This 
should include: 

(a) Trained full-time public health 
officials with public health nurses, 
Sanitary inspection and labora- 
tory workers. 

(b) Available hospital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare services 
for the relief and aid of children 
in special need from poverty or 
misfortune, for the protection of 
children from abuse, neglect, ex- 
ploitation or moral hazard. 

(d) The development of voluntary 
organization of children for pur- 
poses of instruction, health and 
recreation through private effort 
and benefaction. When possible, 
existing agencies should be co- 
ordinated. 

It is the purpose of this Conference to 
establish the standards by which the effi- 
ciency of such services may be tested 
in the community and to develop the 
creation of such services. These stand- 
ards are defined in many particulars in 
the Reports of the Committees of the 
Conference. The recom- 
mends that the Continuing Committee 


Conference 


to be appointed by the President from 
the Conference shall study points upon 
which agreement has not been reached 
develop further standards, encourage the 
establishment of services for children, 


and report to the members of the Con 
ference through the President. 
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The DETROIT CONVENTION 


The Annual Convention of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association will be held in Detroit, Michigan, February 19-21, 1931. The 
Major Topic for consideration is: The Community at Work for the Voca- 

tional Guidance of Youth and Adults. 


Headquarters at the Book-Cadillac Hotel 


There is some confusion about reservations at the Book-Cadillac Hots 
We have been assured that there is plenty of space to accommodate all d 
gates to the National Vocational Guidance Association Convention during thy 
period February 19-21. The Hotel has taken the responsibilfty of securing a 
commodations for its guests who care to remain for the N. E. A. conventir 
and who cannot be accommodated at this particular hotel. 


It is urged that every person expecting to attend the Convention make 
immediate reservation at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Information sent out tha 
this hotel is full during the period of the National Vocational Guidance Ass 
ciation Convention is erroneous. /t is not too late to secure reservations. 


COMMITTEES AT WORK FOR A BIGGER AND 
BETTER CONVENTION 


Publicity Committee—Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Chairman 


Mr. Robert Hoppock 
425 W. 123rd St., New York City 


Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
200 New Jersey Ave., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. Miss Florence Jackson 


8 Hampden Street 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Dr. Harry D. Kitson 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 

Mr. Ralph P. Gallagher 
Elizabeth Public Schools 


Mr. C, A. Fulmer, Director 
Department of Vocational Education 
110 Plant Industry Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Mr. Thomas D. Ginn 
Department of Vocational Guidance 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








Miss Dorothy A. Hay 

Department of Vocational Guidance 
Orleans Parish School Board 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Mr. W. W. Hield, President 
Wisconsin Voc. Guid. Association 
1126 Day St., Green Bay, Wis. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


Mr. Fred McCuistion 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Cotton States Building, Nashville, Tenn 
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Publicity Committee—Continued 


Miss Vera Morel 
The Item-Tribune 
New Orleans, La. 


Mr. Arthur L. Perry 
Director of Vocational Education 
Rahway, New Jersey 


Mr. Floyd Shannon 

Western Electric Company 

Kearny, New Jersey 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, Editor 

Vocational Guidance Magazine 

24 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Dr. Morris S. Viteles 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Program Committee— Miss May Rogers Lane, Chairman 


Dr. Iva L. Peters 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dr. Mark D. Gordon 

John Adams School 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. R. H. Rodgers (deceased) 
Division of Research 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Harriet E. Towne, Director 
Bureau of Child Welfare 

Board of Education 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


Miss Alma Fletcher 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mrs. Anna L. Burdick 

Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Fred C. Smith 

Graduate School of Education 
Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Cator Woolford 

Retail Credit Co. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Anna B. Pratt, Director 
White-Williams Foundation 

1919 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miss Barbara H. Wright 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
305 City Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Director 
Vocational Service for Juniors 
122 East 25th St., New York City 


Miss Ethel M. Shumaker 
2538 Durant Ave. 
Berkeley, California 


Section Chairmen 


Dr. O. L. Hatcher, President 

Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
401 Grace-American Building 
Richmond, Va. 


Miss Lois Bennett 
Vocational Guidance Bureau 
460 S. State St., Chicago, III. 


Mr. Harold L. Holbrook 
State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Frank M. Leavitt 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dr. John M. Brewer 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Local Arrangements Committee (Detroit) 


Mr. Warren K. Layton, Detroit Public Schools, Chairman 
Dr. Cleo Murtland, University of Michigan, Vice-Chairman 


Sub-Committees Chairman 
1. Registration 
Re 
a): 
4. Hospitality 


5. Information 


6. Special Luncheons Grace C. Jones .... 


¢. PODMCHY 2.00. J. O. Ellison ..... 


8. Visitation ....... 


. Alice Quade .... 
Gladys M. Little .. 
Sumner N. Horton . 
Sarah Robinson ... 


Miriam A. Besley . 


P. A. Cummins .. 


Organizations Represented 


.. Guidance and Placement Department 


Detroit Public Schools 
Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit 


Department of Placement, Fordson 
High School, Dearborn, Michigan 
Foch Intermediate School, Detroit 


Guidance and Placement Department 
Detroit Public Schools 
Cooley High School, Detroit 


Western Union Telegraph Company 
Detroit 

Guidance and Placement Department 
Detroit Public Schools 


Nominating Committee—Miss Eleanor J. O’Brien, Chairman 


Miss Mildred Hickman 
Research Assistant 
Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Miss Mary Stewart 
Bureau of Education 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Herbert F. Clark 
523 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Los Angeles, California 


Dr. William F. Patterson 

Director of Employment and Guidance 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dr. Mitchell C. Dreese 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 


Mr. J. Warren Smith 

Director of Vocational Education 
Board of Education 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Mr. E. A. Nicol, Personnel Manager 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Metropolitan Division 

60 Hudson Street, New York City 


Miss Cleo Murtland 

562 Cass Technical High School 
Vernon and Second Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Committee on Guidance in Rural Schools 
Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, CAairman 


Professor George W. Myers 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Mr. Harold L. Holbrook 


State Department of Education 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Committee on Guidance in Rural Schools 


Dr. William M. Proctor 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Dr. Frank O. Kreager 
University of Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Professor Mabel L. Carney 


Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 


Superintendent R. S. Proctor 
New Bern, Craven County, N. C. 


Legislative Committee—Mr. 


Mr. Raymond F. Kelly 
Continuation School 
401 Genesee St., Syracuse, New York 


Mr. Edward Rynearson, Director 
Department of Vocational Guidance 
Board of Education 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Miss Edith D. Gwinn 
Grant Bldg., 16th and Pine Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. G. E. Whitman 
Bureau of Attendance and Placement 
Board of Education, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Leona C. Buchwald 
Supervisor Vocational Guidance 
Baltimore Public Schools 
Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Edith Campbell, Director 
Vocational Bureau 

Cincinnati Public Schools 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Miss Marie A. Larkey, Asst. Director 


Board of Education 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. L. H. Alberty 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Continued 

Dr. Emery N. Ferriss 
Professor of Rural Education 
College of Agriculture 
Cornell University 


Miss Helen D. Heffernan 

California State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, State Board of Education 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Miss Catherine Sheets 

Franconia Township 

Montgomery County, Pa. 


F. C. Rosecrance, Chairman 


Mr. C. J. Hyslup 

Assistant Supervisor 

Trade and Industrial Education 
State Board of Education 
Richmond, Va. 


Mr. B. Frank Brown 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Mr. Isaac S. Heller, Attorney 
Canal Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. 


Mr. C. G. Manning, Supt. 
Montana Public Schools 
Junior High Building 
Lewistown, Montana 


Mr. George D. Taylor, Prin. 
School No. 27, Rochester, New York 


Miss Mary Stewart 

Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Evelyn C. Wise 

103 Bryant St., Rahway, New Jersey 
Miss Helen A. Tufts 


Collegiate Bureau of Occupations 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


Miss Laura Haddock 
Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
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Legislative Committee—Continued 


Miss Helen Samuel 
Gordon Junior High School 
35th and T. Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Thomas D. Ginn 
Boston School Committee 
15 Beacon Street 

Boston, Mass. 


Miss Winnina Brownson 
896 28th St. Des Moines, Iowa 


Mr. Forest T. Selby 
Tech High School 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Miss Alice M. Blessing 
Classical High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 
G. Laurine Broadwell 


Board of Education 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Herbert Meyer 

Essex County Vocational Schools 
Hall of Records 

Newark, New Jersey 


Miss Claudia Lide 


Employment Bureau, Y. W. M. C. 


1411 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. J. H. Beveridge 
Supt. of Instruction 
Board of Education 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Miss Mary Louise Smith 
16 West 12th St. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Dr. Mitchell Dreese 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa 


Committee On State Guidance Programs 
Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, Chairman 


Mr. George E. Hutcherson 


New York State Education Dept. 


Albany, New York 


Mr. C. J. Hyslup 


Virginia State Board of Education 


Richmond, Va. 


Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, President 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 


Richmond, Va. 


Dr. D. H. Eikenberry 
Ohio Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 


Miss M. Edith Campbell 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
216 E. 9th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mr. Nicholas Ricciardi 


California State Dept. of Education 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Membership Committee 
Mrs. B. E. M. Skerrett, Jr., Chairman 
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Field Department 


The Principles of Vocational 
Guidance 


From time to time suggested amend- 
ments or additions to the Principles of 
Vocational Guidance will be printed in 
the Magazine. Such suggestions will 
have been submitted to the Board of 
Trustees before publication. At the 
time of the Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
these matters of revision can be voted 
upon and made official. 

The following addition has been rec- 
ommended by the Board of Trustees for 
Section V. The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Vocational Guidance. 
he italics indicate the added material: 

1. A program for vocational guidance 
in order to attain its maximum efficiency 
can best be conducted by a special bu- 
reau or separate department responsi- 
ble directly to the superintendent of 
schools or the president of a college or 
university. Such a department should 
cover all of the specialized activities 
listed under Section IV, Practice of Vo- 
cational Guidance. Jt should be con- 
ducted by someone especially designated 
to this activity, bearing the title of Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance. If it is 
necessary to combine the work of the 
vocational guidance department with 
that of research, attendance, vocational 
education or other parts of the school 
program the title of the official head 
should be such as to indicate the several 
functions of this educational division. 
Every safeguard should be provided that 
there be no confusion as to the separate 
and specific nature of vocational guid- 
ance work. 





Because of the variation in local con- 
ditions, it is impossible to prescribe an 
exact form of organization. In the 
school system of a large community, 
however, the director of vocational guid- 
ance should have assistant directors each 
in charge of a division of the work. 
(Etc.) 

suggestions 
Dorothea de 


Comments and further 
should be sent to Miss 
Schweinitz, University of Pennsylvania, 
3440 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Personnel Books 


In the December issue of the Person- 
nel Journal the section on “Personnel 
Books” is devoted to publications in the 
field of guidance. The editor of this 
section, Douglas Fryer, states in his edi- 
torial that the issue contains reviews of 
nearly fifty recent books and pamphlets, 
published this year, upon various phases 
of guidance. The available sources of 
occupational information are particu- 
larly well illustrated in a survey of this 
literature by Harry D. Kitson. 





Kearny, New Jersey 


A course in “Human Relations” has 
recently been added to the curriculum 
of the Evening School sponsored by the 
Kearny Club, an organization of the 
employees of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, Kearny Works, located in 
Kearny, New Jersey. The course, writ- 
ten and being conducted by F. B. 
Shannon from the Employee Research 
Division, is open to Supervisors and 
other employees who might profit by 
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lhe subject matter deals 
largely with such items as Employment 
Procedures, Psychological Aids in Se- 
lection and Placement, Vocational Guid- 
ance in Industry, Training, Mental Hy- 
giene, and the Technique of the Inter- 
view—Technique of the Interview be- 
ing taken in the sense broad enough to 
include all types of interviews which 
take place in an industrial concern. 

The course is, at present, a one-sem- 
ester course covering a ten-week period. 
The class meets once a week, each ses- 
sion one hour and twenty minutes in 
length. 


such a study. 


Vocational Guidance at the N. E. A. 


The question chosen for Group Con- 
ference I on Guidance for Tuesday 
afternoon, February 24, 1931, at the 
Detroit meeting of the N. E. A. is 
How a Guidance Department Aids the 
Superintendent in Performing the Func- 
tions of School Administration. 

The following have consented to dis- 
cuss the question: 

Dr. L. A. Wilson, State Department of 

Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Dr. L. W. Smith, Superintendent of 

Schools, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. Nicholas Bauer, Superintendent of 

Schools, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. E. D. Roberts, Superintendent of 

Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. R. S. Proctor, Craven County 

Schools, New Bern, N. C. 

Dr. R. D. Allen, Ass’t Sup’t of Schools, 

Providence, R. I. 

Dr. Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of 

Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Connecticut Association 


The Connecticut Vocational Guidance 
Association held its annual meeting Oc- 
tober 24, 1930, in the Hartford Public 
High School in connection with the fall 


meeting of the Connecticut State Teac! 

ers’ Convention. 

The morning meeting was addresse¢ 
by Mr. Robert Hoppock, field secre. 
tary of the National Vocational Guid 
ance Association, on the subject, “Wha: 
is being done in Vocational Guidance 
Mr. Hoppock brought to the meeting a 
excellent summary of work being don 
in vocational guidance in various sec. 
tions of the country which he has visited 
in his capacity as field secretary. A 
general discussion followed this address 

A luncheon at the high school cafe 
teria, open to all interested in guid. 
ance, was well attended. Following the 
luncheon, the association was addressed 
by Dr. Franklin J. Keller, principal oj 
the East Side Continuation School, New 
York City, on the subject, “Personality 
as a Factor in Vocational Guidance 
Considerable discussion followed Dr 
Keller’s address. 

New officers were elected for the year 
as follows: 
President. 

tional counselor, Hartford 
High School. 

Vice-president. Miss Marie McNamara 
Troup Junior High School, New 
Haven. 

Secretary-treasurer. 
Chairman Vocational 
Committee, | Manchester 
School. 

Executive Committee. Mr. Frank Mc- 
Kee, Adviser of boys, Central High 
School, Bridgeport; and Mrs. E 
J. Turner, Pine High School 
Ansonia. 


Mr. Sigmund Adler, voca 
Publi 


Edson M. Bailey 
Guidance 
High 





Central New York 
The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Central New York held its first meet- 
ing this fall in conjunction with the 
Vocational Guidance Secton of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association al 
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Utica, on October 23. The special feat- 
ures of the afternoon and evening were: 
Miss Mildred E. Lincoln, Guidance 
Counselor of Monroe Junior High 
School, Rochester, in an account of her 
work: Mr. George E. Hutcherson, State 
Supervisor of Vocational Guidance, who 
explained the requirements of state law 
on the training of counselors; and Miss 
May Rogers Lane, from the State Nor- 
mal School at Oswego, whose topic 
treated of visual aids for occupational 
studies. 

A dinner for all interested in voca- 
tional guidance was held at Hotel Mar- 
tin in the evening at 6:15. Mr. Robert 
Hoppock, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association gave the national 
viewpoint on vocational guidance in his 
address at 7:30. 





Vocational Guidance by Radio 


High school principals and vocational 
guidance teachers throughout the United 
States are delighted at the new oppor- 
tunity which has been given them 
through the Vocational Series broadcast 
by the American School of the Air over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Twenty-four different speakers during 
the course of the year will discuss the 
occupations and professions in which 
they are engaged. Mr. J. V. Fitzgerald, 
formerly City Editor of the Washington 
Post and for several years with the New 
York World, is in charge of these broad- 
casts which take place at 2.30 p. m. 
ES.T. every Friday. During each 
period, a High School boy or girl inter- 
views the speaker. Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State, William Beazell of 
the Department of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, Shirley Wynne, Health 
Commissioner of New York City, Jo- 
seph Sheedy, executive vice-president of 
the United States Lines, and Alice Foote 





MacDougall, have already spoken. Dr 
Harry D. Kitson opened the series with 
a brief address on vocational guidance. 
Architecture, music, drama, social serv 
ice, home economics, and many other 
fields will be discussed during the com- 
ing weeks. 

Before crganizing the series of inter- 
views, a group of specialists in voca- 
tional guidance were asked to act in an 
advisory capacity. These names are 
well known to vocational guidance ex- 
perts. They are: Harry Dexter Kitson, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Frances Cummings, Edu- 
cational Secretary, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, New York; Mildred E. Lincoln, 
Vocational Counselor, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, N. Y.; and Fred C. 
Smith, Director of Placement, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

A Teacher’s Manual, which may be 
obtained by writing to Box 100, Chi- 
cago, contains a brief bibliography and 
a description of the series, as well as in- 
formation about the other broadcasts of 
the American School of the Air in liter- 
ature, history, music, and story telling. 
William C. Bagley, Professor of Educa 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, is Dean of the Advisory Fac- 
ulty of the American School of the Air, 
and the programs are sponsored by the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, makers of 


Majestic Radios. They are sent out 
over a network of stations to all parts 
of the United States and can be re 
ceived by any school desiring to listen 
in—Alice Keith, Broadcasting Dir 


tor. American School of the Air, New 
York City. 
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Wisconsin Branch and the A. V. A. 


A dinner conference of the Wisconsin 
branch of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association, in connection with the 
meeting of the American Vocational As- 
sociation, will be held in the Gold Room 
of the Wisconsin Hotel on Thursday 
evening, December 11. Mr. B. E. Mc- 
Cormick, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, will act as toast- 


master. Emma Pritchard Cooley, na- 
tional president, will bring greetings 
from the national branch. Franklin J. 


Keller, principal of the East Side Con- 
tinuation School, New York City, will 
speak. P. A. Koehring, president of 
the National Equipment Corporation 
and former president of the Association 
of Commerce in Milwaukee, will speak 
on behalf of the Milwaukee industries. 
Reservations may be made with F. M. 
Karnes, in care of the Wisconsin Hotel 
at Milwaukee. 





A Challenge to Counselors 

The following quotation is from the 
president of a junior college in the West. 
Does it contain anything like a just 
criticism of some vocational counselors 
or is it wholly mistaken? The editor 
would be interested to receive comments 
from our readers. 

“T am a little leery on the subject 
of guidance, because the majority of 
people I have known have spent their 
time in accumulating data and filing 
card catalogs. If we ever get anyone 
here in guidance, we must have some- 
one who not only knows the field, but 
who is capable of taking a personal 
interest in the young men and women 
in this institution.” 





Child Labor Day 


Since 1907 the observance of the last 
Saturday and Sunday in January as 
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“Child Labor Day” has been increas. 
ingly recognized. In 1931 this custom 
of holding an annual review of the child 
labor situation will be especially timely 
following so closely as it does upon 
President Hoover’s White House Con. 
ference on Child Health and Protectior 
which was held in Washington in No- 
vember. 





By a recent change in the California 
State law the part-time school has now 
been called officially the continuation 
school. One of the provisions of the re- 
vised law which ties up the continuation 
school with high school education reads 
as follows: “The high school board of 
each high school district must establish 
and maintain a program of guidance 
placement, and follow-up for all minors 
within the district except within the 
provisions of Part 2, Chapter 1, of this 
code.” The State Board of Education 
has the power to draw up the specifica- 
tions of the work to be required. 


Rutgers University has greatly in- 
creased its offering in vocational guid- 
ance. Professor R. B. Cunliffe, formerly 
of Detroit, is giving courses in the Prin- 
ciples of Vocational Guidance, Occupa- 
tional Information and Labor Problems 
and special research. Both he and Pro- 
fessor C. R. Foster, Jr., are giving ex- 
tension courses in vocational guidance. 





“Careers for Women,” a bulletin cir- 
culated by the Boston Traveler and dis- 
tributed by Frederic J. Haskin, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (price 10 cents), contains 
answers to questions frequently asked 
but not always easily answered. 





Wellesley College, in its Personne! 
Bureau, is making a study of the sopho- 
mores in each class whose records show 
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a decline of five points or more over 
their freshman year. 





The Eastern College Personnel Offi- 
cers Association held its fall meeting 
November 7 and 8 at the Lord Jeffrey 
Inn, Amherst, Mass. The Friday after- 
noon program was in the form of dis- 
cussion groups. 





“Banking as a Career for Women,” 
by Mary Vail Andress, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form from the ar- 
ticle in “An Outline of Careers for 
Women,” by Doris E. Fleischman. 

Mrs. Margaret Davidson Thomson, 
formerly at Pembroke College in Brown 
University, will give a course in Occu- 
pations for Women during the second 
semester at Russell Sage College. This 
is required for freshmen. 





The University of Buffalo published 
in August, 1930, “Opportunities for 
College Women,” by Helen E. Fair- 
bairn. This came from the Office of 
Personnel Research. 





In Philadelphia, the home of long es- 
tablished businesses, one firm is listed in 
the telephone directory as dealing in 
lamp chimneys. As a matter of fact 
they now handle radios and other elec- 
tric appliances. Another instance of the 
adaptability required of him who would 
succeed in the commercial world. 





Does marriage disqualify women for 
the vocation of teacher? The secretary 
of one college placement bureau says 
that she has placed but one married 
teacher in two years and that one in a 
private school. Public boards 
feel the pressure of parents who have 


school 


educated their daughters to be teachers 
and feel that “those married women 
ought to step out and give the girls a 
chance.” 

It is a two-sided question. On the 
other side is the boy who wrote in one 
of his English compositions, “For God’s 
sake married They 
understand us better.” 


give us teachers. 


“Nickel itch” is the popular name of 
the occupational disease to which work- 
ers in the electroplating trade are liable 
Only an occasional worker is susceptible 
to it. Experienced platers say that the 
best precaution is to avoid eating or 
handling food in the room with their 
work. 

Printing has recently come to be con- 
sidered a subject for technical training 
of collegiate rank and a four-year course 
at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been developed to meet the demand. 
Graduates of this course are placed 
without difficulty and in high salaried 
positions. 





The heaviest job in a machine shop 
would seem at first thought to be the 
job of the man who operates the heavi- 
est machine. But the employment man- 
ager of a large firm producing hydrau- 
lic equipment declares, on the contrary, 
that the heaviest work is on the lighter 
machines. Large machine parts are 
necessarily lifted by cranes and moved 
on trucks, while on smaller operations 
muscular strength is relied upon. 

Nevertheless, the men on large ma 
Why? As 
Many 
men are afraid to tackle the more im 
mense monsters of the shop. The diff 
culty is psychological rather than physi 
cal. 


chines receive higher wages. 
a recompense for their courage 








Review Department 


MINNESOTA MECHANICAL ABILITY 
TESTS. By Donald G. Paterson, Rich 
ard M. Elliott, L. Dewey Anderson, Her- 


bert A. Toops, and Edna Heidbreder. 
Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930 Price, $5.00. 


This is a six hundred page report of the 
t 


he Department of Psychology 
of the University of Minnesota, under the 
direction of the Committee on Human Mi- 
grations of the National Research Council 
The purpose of the research was to investi- 
gate the whole field of aptitude testing with 
the view of developing instruments etfective 
in selecting pupils for trade and engineering 
schools. Those interested in the statistical 
procedure of this research should by all 
means get a copy of this book. All the data 
are contained within the volume and all the 
statistical procedure presented in detail. This 
study has revealed some very interesting and 
pertinent facts regarding the whole field of 
aptitude testing. Some of them are as fol- 
lows: 

Various degrees of success in all human 
behavior corresponding to the mixture of 
single traits combined in various proportions ; 
most of these single traits can be isolated 
and measured with sufficient accuracy for 
predictive purposes. This rather refutes the 
school of thought which claims that there 
is a general factor of mechanical ability 
which can be discovered and which will as- 
sure success in almost any type of mechan- 
ical work. The Minneapolis study speci- 
fically states that there is no such common 
factor. The intercorrelations among twenty 
measures of aptitude vary from 85 to 
+.94, with an average of +.22. The au- 
thors, therefore, state that there is no evi- 
dence whatever of a general factor of me- 
chanical aptitude. They have been able to 
isolate four unique traits from which they 
are able to predict success in mechanical 
lines. These four traits are I.Q., mechan- 
ical ability, agility, and height 

There is practically no correlation between 
mechanical ability and environment. A boy's 
actual experience with mechanical toys has a 
positive relation to his mechanical ability, 
but he plays with toys because he is apt 
and successful with them. He is not apt 
because he plays with toys. 

The mechanical test scores tend to in- 
crease between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty. The correlation is +.40. They also 


study made by 


tend to increase with academic grade betwee: 
the seventh grade and the sophomore clas 
in college. The old idea that boys and mer 
are more apt mechanically than girls an 
women has been proven a fallacy. Sevent! 
grade girls excel seventh-grade boys. Other 
wise there seemed to be no difference be 
tween the sexes. 

Engineering students, as far as the 
were given, are not superior to academ 
students when it comes to mechanical apti- 
tude. Trade School students did not s 
higher than the regular academic students 

As a result of this investigation there has 
been developed a new battery of tests in t 
field of aptitude testing. Some of them ar: 
taken after Stenquist, some after Link, and 
some after the Army Beta. This book repr 
sents one of the most comprehensive review 
of the field of mechanical aptitude in recent 
years. It will doubtless be an invaluabk 
reference book for all persons concerned 


—F.C.S 


+ 





MY LIFE WORK. By Robert L. Cooley 
Robert H. Rodgers, and Harry S. Belma: 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Compan; 
1930. 


This excellent series of four volumes has 
been evolved from the well-known series of 
pamphlets at one time published by the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School under the sam 
title. Most persons in the field of guidance 
and vocational education are acquainted with 
these excellent pamphlets. 

The first volume is entitled Butlding and 
Metal Trades, the second one, Printing and 
Servicing Trades, the third, Store and Office 
Occupations, and the fourth, Representative 
Industries. These books are written to be 
used as textbooks for pupils in classes 
in occupations. The material is well illus 
trated, showing just what a person does 
if he is employed in the occupation under 
consideration. All the material is of an ex- 
tremely practical nature and put in a way 
that is readily understood. The work is 
approached from the following angles: (1) 
What traits are necessary to be successtul 
in a definite occupation? (2) How can a 
person discover his own traits and interests 
which may or may not fit into this definite 
occupation? (3) What education and train- 
ing is necessary to enter and progress in the 
occupation? At the close of each chapter 
is given a very comprehensive bibliography 
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nt to the discussion in the chapter. A 

also appended which 

questions regarding the 

[he illustrations in this bool 

picture contains the 
[ a man at work. Th 

id the disadvantages of the occupations are 


rought out in relation so that the individual 


ries Of Questions 15 


Ss many 


occupa- 





S DOOK are quite 


actual 


I e dangers 


raph of 





‘ receive a very comprehensive under 
ing of all phases of the occupation 
eric f books will fill a long-felt 
tne l Id c¢ | ! We 
1 them to the very s S sider 
f teachers looking for an adequate 


TLANNING YOUR Fl 
E. Myers, Gladys M 





a? ' 
This is a one volume textbook covering 
t the upat s listed in the United 
States Ce ( sificat It is a ok 
i | t serve 4 tox supils 
1 s ol r¢ Che purpose of 
s not nec sarily to give exhaus 
tive information about each of the occupa- 
ns, but to develop in the pupil the tech- 
ue of the study of an « ipation. The 
rk is planned to cover one semester, if 


five days a week, or a complete year’s 
taken twice he material 

so arranged that the pupil is called upon 
do a great deal of investigation himself, 


week 1 ne 


to the end that he will provide himself with 
1 workbook or a laboratory manual whicl 
e can use for future reference throughout 
s senior high school period. It is not the 
urpose of the book to over-encourage a 


finite selection of an occupation during the 
nior high school period, but rather to pre- 
pupil for the time when he must 

ke a more or less definite choice of his 
fe’s Wwol 
The book is very easily read and its use 
should not be confined to those actually en- 
rolled in school. The material is so interest- 
ng that any young person will find it very 
attractive. Numerous well-selected pictures 
ire reproduced. Each occupation is ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the follow- 
ing general topics: (1) The importance of 
the occupation to society. (2) What work 
loes a person in this occupation actually do? 
(3) What education and special training is 
needed to be successful in this occupation? 
(4) What remuneration may one expect? 
(5) What are the chances for promotion? 
(6) What is the effect of the occupation 
upon the worker? (7) What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in belonging to 
this particular occupation ? 





The appendix t , tail 
valuable informatio a statistical naturé 
[he bibhography is mplete and up t 
dat We are glad to recommend this OOK 
very highly to those in st a textbook 
tor the study of occupations in the jumor 
high school.—F. C. § 
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given him a t A 
ider than that i 
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urses n la t H i 

New York l é Phe ent ive 

mature 1 her i 
tional cou \ t ess 
enforced detachment from the harsher real 
ties of life, have not set cd the act that 
labor troubles are more than noisy det 
strations on the part cantankerous 
workers. (A few students, especially trade 
teachers, have known more and bette 

Of course, the best text ‘ 
base discussion is the whole mass of rr 
newspapers and magazine (In one gr 
the term assignment was the compiling of a 
classified scrapbook instead of the writing 
of a theme The resulting volumes were 
staggering in their size.) However ra 
comprehensive background and re refer 
ence some sort of organized treatment ts ne¢ 
essary John Fitch's littl volur he 
Causes of Industrial Unrest, written me 
vears ago, is still most useful r an ele 


mentary introduction 
Problems in Industry came in 1926 and dealt 
with the topic most satisfactorily and at some 
leneth. However, the fullest an 

arly treatment is that of 


vised and enlarged edition of Labor Prol 
lems 

Watkins is at some pains to give the reader 
a background of history which will help him 


to understand the setting in which the spe 
cial problems arise. He then proceeds not 
only to analyze the technological factors con 
tributing to labor problems but to dissect the 
worker himself as an individual with especial 
regard to his psychological reactions to the 
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work he does. In succession the author 
deals with Economic and Social Phases, The 
Labor Movement, Employers, Methods of 
Industrial Peace, and International Control 
of the Problems, all of which fills seven 
hundred pages of solid and sound discussion, 
While at all times viewing the situation im- 
partially, Watkins never forgets that he is 
writing on the problems of labor and of the 
laborer, and that this same laborer is a hu- 
man being who must be dealt with sym- 
pathetically. 

Estey’s The Labor Problem is a briefer 
treatment. It should serve extremely well 
for a short introductory course. The larger 
social setting, the international point of view, 
the technological factors, and the psycho- 
logical aspects are omitted as special topics. 
The problem is treated under the three main 
heads of Organized Labor, The Liberal Em- 
ployer, and Labor Legislation. A most com- 
mendable feature is the style. It has a flow 
and verve which make for easy reading, no 
small virtue in a text. For instance, in dis- 
cussing the limitations of personnel work, 
Estey writes: 

“.. Take the apparatus of tests, place- 
ment, followup, discharge. Here is a work- 
man. Upon applying for a job he is stripped, 
examined, tagged. He is tested for his in- 
telligence. He has a work test, a trade test. 
Doctors examine his health, his teeth, his 
eyes. He is placed, moved about, watched, 
recorded. He has a card in the card index. 
His health is followed up and looked after. 
Doctors, dentists, nurses, do things to him. 
His family is under supervision by sociologi- 
cal experts. His habits are under observa- 
tion. He must keep his window open at 
nights, and this regime is continuous until 
eventually he is laid off, discharged, pen- 
sioned, scientifically, after a final interview 
with the proper person.” 

If there is any vocational counselor who 
has not read any book on labor problems 
(and I suspect there are too many) he or she 
would do well to purchase either Watkins 
or Estey and to absorb a little each day.— 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal, East Side Con- 
tinuation School, New York City. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO GUIDANCE. 
Guidance Manual Number 1, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio, 1930. 


This manual has been prepared by a com- 
mittee of fifteen contributors, and edited by 
D. H. Eikenberry, Director of Guidance, 
State Department of Education and Profes- 
sor of School Administration, Ohio State 
University. The book is the first of a long 
series which is planned to cover in detail all 
the fields of educational and vocational guid- 
ance, as well as mental hygiene. It is de- 


signed to aid teachers throughout the state 
in the work of guidance. 

The present book discusses objectives 
guidance, psychological considerations, 
ganization and administration, health 
civic guidance, ethical and leisure-time actiyi. 
ties. vocational and educational guidance, thy 
work of the counselor, the library, test: 
records, placement, follow-up, and researc} 
The book shows the evidences of much ex 
amination of literature and a critical invest 
gation of actual plans. If the compreher 
sive plans here proposed are carried out, we 
wonder if they are not likely to supplan 
most of the formal studies of the present 
curriculum.—J. M. B. 


A SURVEY OF OPPORTUNITIES FO! 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PENNSYLVANIA. Publication N; 
of the Public Education and Child Lal 
Association of Pennsylvania, 311 Sout 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES O} 
GREATER BOSTON. Compiled by th: 
Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 7¢ 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass 
Catalog No. 8, 1930-1931. Price, 50 cent: 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR VOCATIONA! 
TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY 
Compiled by the Vocational Service f 
Juniors, 122 East 25th Street, New Yori 

City, September, 1930. 


These pamphlets are prepared by indivi 
uals and organizations for the information « 
persons seeking training in all sorts of occu- 
pations or extension courses in genera! sub 
jects. Such information is sometimes pre- 
pared by libraries but is rarely undertaken 
by school committees or boards of education 
These three pamphlets are models of clear 
ness and comprehensiveness. 





MANUFACTURING IN 
CLEVELAND. By Mildred M. Hick: 
man. Occupational Information Serie: 
No. 4. Bureau of Educational Research, 
Cleveland Public Schools, January, 1930 


ELECTRICAL 


This pamphlet by Miss Hickman, invest 
gator for the Cleveland Public Schools 
one of the most comprehensive of the reports 
prepared by American cities. The book | 
gins with the story of electricity, followed b 
work done in electrical factories, working 
conditions, opportunities for boys and girls 
supplementary material, and bibliographies 
A notable variation from some reports 
this kind lies in the topics for discussior 
which conclude each part.—J. M. B. 
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WANTITATIVE MEASUREMENT IN 
“INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING. Yearbook Number XVIII 
of the National Society of College Teach- 
rs J n, 1930. Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930 


This yearbook contains a valuable discus 
I a scientific inquiry in education, with 
geestions for and lists of quantitative 


easures for use in admitting students, clas 
fying them, educational diagnosis, remedial 
ruction, and the evaluation of teaching 


‘here is also a valuable bibliography 
g 





TEN THOUSAND SMALL LOANS. By 
Louis N. Robinson and Maude E. Stearns. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1930 


This book reports the facts about ten thou- 
d borrowers in 109 cities in 17 states 
There is a discussion of the business of 
small loans, the borrower's social status, his 


economic status, living conditions, and such 
facts about the loan itself as the amount, 
reditors, age of borrower, security, repay- 
ment, purpose of loan, and reason for bor- 
rowing 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN BI- 
OGRAPHY. Selected and Annotated for 
Secondary Schools. By Florence H. and 
Howard Eugene Wilson, Publication No. 
5 of the National Council for the Social 
Philadelphia, McKinley Publish- 
ing Company, March, 1930. Price, 75 
cents. 





Studies. 


This pamphlet of sixty-four pages lists 
iographies for teachers of history, yet they 
may easily furnish guidance for vocational 
counselors. Classifications are based upon 
the periods in American history. There is 
an interesting introduction on the use of 
biographies and a score card for analyzing a 
specific biographical work. 





CHILD LABOR. Facts and _ Figures. 
United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 197. 


Price, 25 cents. 


_ This is a pamphlet of 133 pages describing 
in detail for each of the states and for the 
country as a whole the present legal status 
of child labor and welfare. There are a num- 
ber of interesting maps. Early chapters deal 
with the history of the movement for the 
prohibition and regulation of child labor, the 
causes and prevention of the evil, and later 
chapters outline the needs arid the methods 
for vocational guidance and vocational edu- 
cation. 


vw 
~ 


DECISIONS OF COURTS AND OPIN 
IONS AFFECTING LABOR, 1927-1928 
United States Department of Labor, Bu 
reau of Labor Siatistics, Bulletin N« 517 
June, 1930. Price, 85 cents 
This report gives fascinating and impor 

tant information; it is full of interesting 

ut labor disputes, injuries, damages 
compensation, wages, lab 
strikes, and other difficulties 


cases ab 
organizations 

There are 
comprehensive indexes of cases and subjects 
and the report as a whole 
picture of the 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND 
HOURS OF LABOR, May 15, 1929 
United States Department of Labor, Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 515 
July, 1930 Price, 50 cents 


This report gives comprehensive informa 
tion on rates of wages tor the common 
industrial workers and also gives condensed 
information about working agreements, par 
ticularly as they relate to wages. The study 
includes also information about the work 
and wages of actors, musicians, and other 
amusement workers Also a number of 
workers in the commercial field are included 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Several lesson plans are including the job 
sheet methods—lessons being arranged with 
blanks to be filled in by the pupils. Conduct 
Problems for the Juntor-High-School 
Grades, by Fishback and Kirkpatrick (D. (¢ 
Heath and Company), includes a number of 
short problems followed in each case by 
spaces for the reaction of the pupil to defi 
nite questions or problems. There are direc 
tions and references for the teacher 

Mark D. Gordon and H. C. Seasholes, oi 
the John Adams High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have published a similar book called 
The Homeroom Pupil, and a pamphlet called 
The Homeroom Teacher which discusses the 
methods of guidance available to such coun 
selors. The job-sheet book for the pupils 
contains about fifty exercises in reference to 
most of the commonly stated objectives of 
education. Occasionally cases are used and 
there is considerable space for answers, 
though sometimes the new form of examina- 
tion is used for recording students’ reactions 

Though such books will undoubtedly have 
a wide use and do much good, some possible 
limitations and assumptions ought to be un- 
derstood. If the whole of our educational 
machinery can hardly accomplish wisely and 
efficiently the aims of education to which we 
all subscribe, how can the homeroom teacher 
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alone, newly commissioned to undertake this 
work, be expected to succeed? Gordon and 
Seasholes put into sixty pages their directions 
for homeroom teachers, and the teacher who 
faithfully tries to discharge his duties as 
homeroom teacher can accomplish much; in 
general, however, it must be recognized that 
teachers will need extensive preparation and 
retraining if anything like efficient work is 
to be done. On page 41 the authors discuss 
the use of committees and visits as a means 
of vocational guidance: “They may visit 
industrial and commercial establishments, in- 
terview outstanding workers in the field, fol- 
low up references and readings in the library, 
and incorporate their own work experiences 
in the report which they bring in to the 
homeroom.” This is all entirely too de- 
bonair—too easy—as a statement of direc- 
tions for what requires a great deal of study 
and enlightenment if anything definite is to 
result. Some schools have already passed 
through the homeroom stage so far as vo- 
cational guidance is concerned and have or- 
ganized separate classes. 

Again, the “expected 
work of the homeroom teacher are too often 
expressed in attitudes and appreciations and 
plans rather than in actual activities. The 


outcomes” of the 


major assumption in all this modern case- 


work for pupils seems to be that if children 


think hard enough and discuss long enough, 


they are sure to generate the enlightenment 
necessary to make wise decisions. Though 
much good may come from sincere efforts 
by homeroom teachers and by the use of the 
job-sheet method, it appears to be only a 
transitory kind of device. We ought to do 
much better and go much farther toward 
meeting the objectives of education. 

The Institute for Research in the Profes- 
sions and Vocations, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, is issuing a series of pamph- 
lets for college and high school students 
on the various careers. Fifty-two pamphlets 
are planned for the first series and a total 
of one hundred is projected. The series is 
distinctly listed to the so-called higher call- 
ings and does not cover the trades and me- 
chanical vocations. The editorial director is 
Dr. John A. Lapp, a man well-known in so- 
cial work and now head of the Department 
of Social Sciences, Marquette University. 
With him are associated President Zook of 
the University of Akron, Professor Paul H. 
Douglas, University of Chicago, Dr. Robert 
L. Cooley of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, and Dr. Charles A. Prosser, Director 
of Dunwoody Institute. 

The studies are being prepared by experts 
in the field and carefully checked and re- 
vised by the editorial board. The pamph- 
let on the civil engineer takes up the follow- 


ing topics: the engineering field, civil e, 
gineering, advantages, disadvantages, 
tunities, qualifications, preparation, sun 
work, usual openings, salaries. ed 
as a Career” discusses the followin; 
fications, the country doctor, the 
practitioner, the specialist, hospital s 
tendent, group clinics, industrial medi 
preventive medicine (public health), teach 
ing and research, women in medicine, medica 
journalism, earnings. 

The pamphlets average from six to 
teen pages and are therefore very val 
for one particular, necessary purpose 
simultaneous comparison of several calli: 
which are being considered. The ser 
being sold to schools, clubs, and coll 
$19.50 a set, when five or more sets a1 
dered, and the price includes the ri 
one year to secure additional facts and 
ographies. 

The Boston Elevated Railway 
a report of its safety work, called 
the “El.” This work has been 
with the aid of Colonel Walter V. Bi 
and Dr. C. S. Slocombe of the Perso 
Research Federation. The effort was 
cessful that the railway has made 
viable record and won an important 
for its accomplishment. This report discu 
the methods by which public goodwill 
terest, and cooperation were secured, 
ing the work of a Junior Safety ( 
connected with the schools. Next fi 
description of the methods, devices, and | 
tices for increasing safety both within 
yards and shops and on the rails. A compré 
hensive study of causes of accidents and of 
the characteristics of men who have accidents 
is next described, and the methods by which 
the facts obtained were used in plans of co- 
operation between management and em- 
ployees and measures to promote the safety 
and health of employees. The tests and 
teaching devices are described in detail. It 
is of especial importance that all this good 
work was accomplished with practically n 
actual discharges whatever, and that many 
cures of accident-prone men were made in 
what would ordinarily be called chroni 
cases.—J. M. B. 

Prognostic tests are extremely important 
particularly for the consecutive subjects, such 
as languages, mathematics, and _ sciences 
Two interesting tests have recently been is- 
sued by the World Book Company, the 
Luria-Orleans Modern Language Prognosis 
Test and the Orleans Algebra Prognosis 
Test. These are especially interesting in 
that they attempt to combine teaching and 
testing. In the algebra test, for example 
there are eleven lessons or simple explana- 
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which carry one comprehensively but 
nitely into the field of the learning of 
bra. Each lesson is then followed by a 
based upon the lesson. A similar plan 
language test gives nine simple les- 
Spanish and French with an exer- 
lesson to determine the ability 
perform the fundamental 
involved in learning a new lan- 
logical and well-constructed 
yf assistance in selecting 
ern 


a reason- 


ym eacn 


upil to 


pupils for courses in m 
Manual suggests 

flexibility in the use and interpretation 

the test which will commend it to those 

bject to “penny in the slot” methods. 

is plan is an interesting and valuable 
tion from the test which merely 

ons on the subject matter of the study 

ition, with no attempt to find 

I *kground, and also 

naterial 

related to tl ubject considerec 

extremely interesting to see what 
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ver a fi years 


asks 


only 
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e promis- 
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United States Civil Service C 
issued a pamphl 


ng two addresses 


mmis 
pages con- 
J. O'Rourke, 
{f the Com- 
hlet is “A 


Re- 


r of Personnel 
The title 
Emphasis in Fe 
and Administrati 

first address 


sonnei 


Dr. O'Rourke dis- 
cusses workers, describing 
the use of new form examinations and ob- 
jective tests and the good results obtained 
from these. Part II explains the cooperative 
relationships being set up with schools and 
industries, ] 


the 
I 


he selection of 


The test results and job analyses 
are to be released for the use of schools and 
employers. This will provide a better basis 
for selection methods, improve tests and 
records, enable schools to prepare students 
more definitely for just the grades of skill 
appropriate to their powers, and enable ap- 
plicants for positions to know exactly what 
is required. 

The United States Department of Labor 
has published Bulletin No. 507, “Causes of 
Death by Occupation.” This pamphlet of 
130 pages is based on material turnished by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and includes a large number of callings, with 
rates of death and causes. 


The Public Library of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, has issued a pamphlet of 68 pages, en- 
titled “Where Can I Learn It?” This 
pamphlet consists of papers which are es- 
sentially book notes prepared by the Newark 


members, 
pamphlet 
M. C. A. ane 
Art of Livi 


tively writter 


pathetic and effective guidan 
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School and Society for May 31, } 
ries a report on “Ability Grot 

ng, Massachusetts,” by Profe 
A. Lincoln of Harvard University 
Verna L. Wadleigh of 
Careful and scientific 


setts. work 


avoiding the too common over-relian 


test results by themselves. 


Two New York City continu: 
issued yearbooks in June, 1930, 
ing the comprehensive guidance 
takes place in a modernized 
school. Opportunity News, pul 
Brooklyn Boys Continuat 
The Student Worker, publi 
Side Continuation School, 
The latter school also 
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Which School? 


Expert Advice on the Best School 
for a Particular Boy or Girl by the 
editor of 
HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
14th edition, 1248 pages—4000 schools 

For 15 years Mr. Sargent has 
been helping parents the country 
over select schools. 

Experienced staff of educators. Inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of schools. Confidential reports 
from parents. 

Other publications : 
OF SUMMER CAMPS, 
BOOK OF PRIVATE 
TEACHERS, a Who's 
Private Schools. 


HANDBOOK 

HAND- 
SCHOOL 
Who in the 


Free catalogs of suitable schools or 
camps. Consultation on a professional 
basts. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street, Boston 











Union Messenger School, which devotes it- 
self very directly to guidance features. 

Counselors of the State of California are 
in process of preparing a Handbook for 
Counselors. On October 18 there was held 
a conference for comprehensive criticism of 
the first chapter, which had been produced in 
mimeographed form. The topics to be cov- 
ered are as follows: The Need for a Hand- 
book, A Guiding Philosophy of Secondary 
Education, Functions of Counseling, The 
Training Program for Counselors, The Tech- 
nique for Counseling, The Application of the 
Technique, Reasonable Outcomes of Coun- 
seling, A Procedure for Evaluating the 
Outcomes of Counseling. 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce, through the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, has issued two pamphlet 
volumes labeled, “You Can Make It.’ These 
pamphlets are full of diagrams for the con- 
struction of all sorts of useful articles, 
utilizing odd pieces of lumber, particularly 
from packing boxes. 





The United States Department of the In- 
terior has issued Bulletin No. 10, 1930, “Col- 
lege and University Extension Helps in 
Adult Education,” by L. R. Alderman. The 


pamphlet gives a comprehensive surve 
what is done in the field of higher edu 
both in subjects and in the kind of classe 
offered 

The F ‘ederal Board for Vocational Ed 
tion has issued a revision of “Agricult 
Evening Schools,” describing methods « 
ganizing and conducting the work 
Board has also issued a revision of “Analysis 
of the Management of a Farm Busine 

The July, 1930, quarterly of the Journg 
of the National Institute of Industrial | 
chology has an interesting article on “Sel 
tion Tests for Clerical Occupation,” 
other on “Interest and Ability.” 

The Bureau of E duce ational Resear 
the College of Education, University of [1! 
nois, has issued “A Program of Educat 
Guidance for High Schools,” by E. O. Bot 
tenfield, a pamphlet of thirty pages 
pamphlet discusses the problem of ed 
tional guidance, students and the currict 
a tentative proposed program, and the ap; 
cation of the program to high schools 
different sizes. A strong argument for edu 
cational guidance is based upon the ch 
necessary in modern education, the follow 
ing being listed: Choosing to attend, selecting 
a curriculum, elective subjects, deciding on 
dropping a subject, taking additional subjects 
changing a curriculum, determining sequence 
of subjects, making adjustments to 
graduation requirements, deciding whe 
leave school, transferring, seeking part 
work, temporary employment, attendan 
a higher institution, selection of a particula 
institution. There is also a bibliography 

The Milwaukee Public Schools Extensi 
Department has issued a mimeographed “A 
nual Report of the Street Trades Depart 
ment,” with many interesting facts about the 
work of newsboys, bootblacks, and others 





Miss Gladys Parker of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, High School, has devised a syster 
called “The Parker Ability Record Systen 
a plan for recording students’ trends and 
abilities other than scholarship. It is essen 
tially a scheme by which young people keep 
tally of their accomplishments in student ac 
tivity, and may of course be vigorously re- 
lated to vocational guidance. 


The University of Kentucky published in 
September, 1929, as a bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, “The Type of High 
School Curriculum Which Gives the Best 
Preparation for College.” This is a statis- 
tical report of a hundred pages, with the 
conclusion that no significant differences were 
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jiscoverable among graduates of different 
types of curriculums. It was found, how- 
ever, that graduates continue in college about 

same type of curriculum and the same 
evel of work as in high school. “This study 
joes not find sufficient facts to justify col- 
eges in prescribing certain subjects for col- 
ce admission. However, the facts found 

warrant colleges in demanding a high 
hool curriculum well done.” 


The Education Department of the State of 
New York has been sponsoring, through the 
epartment of Vocational and Extension Ed- 

ation, a series of radio talks which were 

r published in pamphet form. Evidently 
ireful effort was made to secure good peo- 
for the talks and each pamphlet is fol- 
wed by suggestions or lists of schools for 
preparation and by a short bibliography. The 
lowing talks have been put in printed 
form: several forms of engineering—me- 
-hanical, electrical, civil, chemical, and aero- 
nautical; architecture; agriculture, forestry, 
and animal husbandry; elementary teaching ; 
secondary teaching; journalism; home eco- 
nomics ; music; ceramics. 

The Department of Vocational Guidance 

the Pittsburgh Schools has prepared a 
mimeographed outline of study for occupa- 
tional information for the kindergarten and 
frst six grades of that city. An attempt 
is made to show children not only the com- 
mon workers all about them, but also some 
of the problems of citizenship in relation to 
work and, indeed, to give them the begin- 
nings of an orientation in the aims of schools 
and education. The material is well arranged 

units and follows through the several 
grades. 


The Advertising Federation of America 
has just issued a pamphlet called “The Ad- 
vertising Man of Detroit.” This study in- 
cludes a general survey of the advertising 
population of Detroit, description of the work, 
discussion of age, experience, and education, 
explanation of salary facts and differences, 
and a conclusion discussing the development 
of a professional status for advertising. An 
appendix contains information on women en- 
gaged in advertising work. The chief op- 
portunities for women appear to be in copy 
and publicity, art work, research, and per- 
sonnel. The book contains many tables and 

interestingly written. 





The Vocational Guidance Association of 
Washington, D. C., has drawn up through 
a committee of the organization “A Course 
of Study for Guidance in the Junior High 
School.” Copies may be obtained from Mrs. 
Margaret R. Merritt, Jefferson Junior High 





CURRICULUM PROBLEMS IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
By Frep C. SMITH 


Uraduat SoV 


A procedure, illustrated concretely 
for the machinist trade, for bring- 
ing together the necessary ele- 
ments of organized labor, industry, 
and the school in the preparation 
of an adequate industrial-training 
program. 

HarvARD BULLETINS ID 
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$1.00 


HARVARD UNTIVERSI 


CAMBRIDGE, MA At 











School, Sixth Street and Virginia Avenue, 
S. W., Washington, D. C., at fifteen cents 
each. 

This association has also recently published 
in pamphlet form an Annual Report for the 
year 1929-1930 


The report of the Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Association of Placement 


and Personnel Officers and the Seventeenth 
Yearbook of the National Association of 
Deans of Women are both accounts of meet 
ings held at Atlantic City in February, 1930 
They are full of interesting material in guid 
ance, with much reference to the vocational 
field 

American Council on Education has 
published a pamphlet of seventy-two pages 
called “Standardized Tests Designed for 
Use in Institutions of Higher Learning,” by 
Professor Woody of the University of 
Michigan. The pamphlet begins with gen 
eral achievement tests, followed by tests 
in the various Then are listed in 
telligence tests, misc 


laneous tests. 


The 


studies 
aptitude tests, and 


The American Council on Education has 
also issued a “Bibliography on Methods for 
Personal Development of College Students,” 
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prepared by Grace E. Manson. This is a 
Supplement to The Educational Record for 
January, 1930. 

The Lynchburg College of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, has issued a pamphlet of forty-four 
pages, called “Studies in Collegiate Educa- 
tion: A Bibliography on Recent Literature 
on Collegiate Education.” Over one thou- 
sand titles are listed and the pamphlet is pro- 
vided with a topical index. There are a large 
number of references to vocational guidance. 


Religious Education for October, 1930, has 
a series of articles on personal counseling. 
Though vocational guidance is not directly 
implied, there are many interesting sugges- 
tions for the technique of the interview and 
counselor. The following tapics are dis- 


cussed: Mental Hygiene, The Catholic Con- 
fessional, Guidance in the Y. M. C. A 
Counseling in Winnetka, Underlying As. 
sumptions, Counseling as an Educationa 
Technique, and Counseling through Letters 

The report of the Bureau of Compulsory 
Education of Philadelphia for the year end. 
ing June 30, 1929, describes the work of 
the Junior Employment Service, which in- 
cludes considerable effort in vocational guid 
ance. The account begins with the history 
of the development of the Service in Phila- 
delphia and describes the new developments 
during 1928-29 in specialized placement serv- 
ice, guidance for the physically handicapped 
work for continuation and evening schools 
interviewing school leavers, and preparation 
of occupational studies. 





THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Continuing the Journal of Personnel Research 
Official Publication of the Personnel Research Federation 


W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Editor-in-chief 
This journal is devoted to the scientific study of personnel, and its aim is to 


correlate research activities pertaining to personnel in industry, commerce, education, 
and government. 


Everyone interested in personnel work will find that this journal fills a need that 
no other journal in this field quite supplies. 


Published Bi-monthly 


Current Volume, IX, $5.00 net postpaid. Back volumes are available. 


Order from the Publisher 


WILLIAMS AND WILKINS COMPANY 


Publishers of Scientific Books and Journals 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND U.S. A. 








TEACHERS, WE Balen sou hom Le BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure 
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VOCATIONAL TEXTS 





We bring to your attention 


Guiding 
Rural Boys and Girls 


By O. LatHam HATCHER 
President, Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 


Edited by 


Emery N. FERRIss 
Professor of Rural Education, Cornell University 


326 pages, 5% x 8, $2.50 


Here are flexible guidance programs 
which bring the fundamental techniques 
amd values of educational and vocational 
guidance within the reach of all types of 
country schools and the related agencies. 


book to deal with 
guidance programs directly from the 
rural point of view. It emphasizes the 
educational aspects of guidance for the 
younger child, introducing the vocational 
side gradually and in proper relationships 
to the other phases of guidance. 


This is the first 


Dr. Hatcher, in her preface, defines 
the purpose and direction of her work as 
follows: “Much of what is suggested 
here is at least vaguely known by all 
thoughtful rural educators and approved 
by them. Some parts of it are already in 
operation in many schools; but few 
schools, if any, are following a clearly 
defined and well coordinated plan of the 
sort helping best to make education richly 
individual, as well as richly social. The 
aim in these programs has been, there- 
fore, to provide suggestions broad enough 
to include what is known and not prac- 
ticed, what is needed but perhaps un- 
known, and what is known and half prac- 
ticed but hindered for lack of better pub- 
lic understanding and cooperation.” 


Send for a copy on approval— 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


— an 


370 Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK 





























BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 


President. Harry LINTON 
Secretary. Avice K. Lewis 
Public Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 


Central New York 


President. RayMonp F. Ketty 
Secretary. M. JosepHine Hasprouck 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Rosert WOELLNER 
Secretary. Exinor G. Hayes 


Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
President. Joun T. Fac 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 


216 East 9th Street 


Colorado 
President. Mrs. HicpeGARD SWEE1 
Secretary-Treasurer. Heten A. Turts 
316 U. S. National Bank, Denver 


Connecticut 

President. S1GMUND ADLER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Epson M. BatLey 
Manchester High School, Manchester 


Dallas, Texas 
President. W. G. Ecuois 
Secretary. FLorRencrt MILier 
2421 McKinney Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 


President. Cratrr G. SHARKEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. G. H. McConauGuy 
Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
President. Sarau Rortnson 
Secretary. JAMES R. HENpRICKSON 


Wilbur Wright School 


lowa 
President. Mitcuect C. Dreese 
Secretary. WINNINA Brownson 
896 28th Street, Des Moines 
Kansas City, Kansas 
President. I. B. Morcan 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCCuRLEY 
Secretary. Herren E. Gans 


School 47, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. KR. A. BeckwitH 
Secretary. D. E. Sites 
Y. &. GA. 
Minneapolis 


President. MARGARET THOMSON 
Secretary-Treasurer. Joun W. Curtis 
Dunwoody Institute 


Nebraska 
President. M. T. Caster 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. H. ALBERTY 
Lincoln Public Schools 


New England 

President. Tuomas D. GInn 

Secretary. JosepH HacKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass 


New Jersey 

President. Herpert MEYER 

Secretary. Epwin K. Forp 
Junior High School, Long Branch 


New Orleans 
President. James J. A. Fortier 
Secretary. EmM™Ma PritcHArRD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New Orleans Colored Branch 
President. Mary D. CoGHILL 
Secretary. Enora E. PorcHe 

McDonogh No. 35 High School 
New York City 
President. A. M. Jones 
Secretary. Etruet T. Gitroe 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 


President. G.iapys E. Moore 
Secretary-Treasurer. L. E. Coox 
State College, Raleigh 


North Eastern Ohio 


Witiiam CALDWELL 
DorotHy WIDNER 
Cleveland Heights 


President. 
Secretary. 
Roosevelt Jr. H. S., 
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